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Juvenile Reform Schools. 


Ir no period of a nation’s existence is a greater degree of vig- 
jlance required, on the part of its constituents, than in times of 
peace and commercial prosperity; for while occupied in the pursuit 
and enjoyment of wealth, individuals, in general, are prone to ne- 
glect their social duties, and become indifferent to public policy. 
Hence, there is no season of repose for the patriot, philanthropist 
or statesman, and in no period of our history have their active 
services been more necessary than now. The people of the United 
States have entered upon a career of civilization which will, as 
they imagine and hope, develop a higher degree of human excel- 
lence, and lead to a more exalted state of individual and social 
happiness than has been attained since the expulsion of the pro- 
genitors of our race from the garden of Eden. And when we con- 
template the nature of the fundamental principles upon which our 
institutions, political and religious, are based, we feel persuaded 
that the only thing required to preserve a state of continual pro- 
gression, and ensure the attainment of all that is imagined and 
hoped for by the American people, is a vigilant and zealous exer- 
tion on their part to enlighten the minds, and improve the morals 
of the ignorant and vicious. 

But failing in that, we must, sooner or later, attain the zenith 
of our national glory, and like the nations who have preceded us, 
thence decline, and, finally, sink into a state of barbarism. 

Then let us not be disappointed in our hopes by placing too 
much reliance upon the influence of just principles ; for although 
calculated to protect us in the pursuit of happiness, they possess no 


inherent, active qualities to make men wise, virtuous or great with- 
6 
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out their own exertions. As citizens of a republic we should con- 
tinu illy bear in mind tl at individual happiness 18 involved in the 
common welfare; private interest, therefore, as well as duty de- 
manus, that we priate a reasonable share of our time and 
means to the ameliorati and im] rovement of the social condition, 


L 


it is not our purpose it » present paper to investigate the 


es of human passions or to examine the causes which give 


soure 


them predominance over reason. We have a more practical ob- 


ject in view, and to that we invite the attention of our readers. 


u 


The great increase of population and development of the vast 
resources of the United States, have given an impetus to the growth 
of American cities which nas ho parallel in history. Civie COomimul- 
nities, as distinguished from rural, already constitute an important 
feature of American civilization; and itis our duty to lock to the eflects 
which they are likely to produce upon our social and political instita- 
tions. Controlled chiefly by laws emanating immediately from the 
local authorities, the inhabitants of cities feel little interest in the | £- 
islation of the State or nati nal government, and their social syl- 
pathies rarely ext nding beyond the limits of the corperationwith- 
in which they reside, it is not to be expected that they will cherish 
deep interest in the general welfare of the nation, which anim- 


that 
ates the inhabitants of rural districts. Besides, from the nature 
of civic pursuits a considerable portion of the population of all 
great cities must be employ d as menial servants and day labor- 
ers—conditions calculated to degrade men in their own estimation, 


and render them an easy prey to the temptations of vice. Iyno- 
! 


rant, destitute of property and uninfluenced by public opinion, there 
is hut one step from useful employment to the alms-house or to the 
commission of crime; whilst their offspring, growing up in the midst 
of vice, without precept or examples of virtue, become knaves and 
vagabonds by profession. Who can contemplate the fact, that in 
one year in a single city of the United States 21,299 individuals 
have been committed to prison for crimes and misdemeanors, with- 
out being startled at the thought that a large portion of the num- 
ber were voters, whi se suftrages could be bought for a trifle or 
influenced by the prospect of plunder to be obtained by war ? 

In monarchical governments this class of population can exercise 
no influence over the policy of the nation; but not so under repub- 
lican institutions, where every freeman has a voice, either directly 
or indirectly in making the laws, and in giving direction to State 
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and national policy. Already the influence of the disorganizing 
rabble of our great cities is beginning to be felt throughout the 
land, admonishing the friends of order and republican institutions, 


that the time has come when measures should be devised and a- 
dopted to guard against the dangers to be apprehended from the 
vices incident to populous cities. 

But it is not in a political view, merely, tnat the existence of 
this degraded class of city population is to be deprecated : they 
disturb the repose and affect the individual interests of all around 
them; and, while they subsist upon the fruits of honest men’s labor, 
like a pestilence, they contaminate the moral atmosphere, and 
bring affliction to many worthy parents, by decoying their offspring 
into the paths of vice. 

Admonished by the history of crime and pauperism, in older ci- 
ties, a number of philanthropic citizens of St. Louis were instru- 
mental. about two years ago, in obtaining from the Legislature of 
Missouri an act incorporating a Juvenile Reform School. The 
following extracts from the charter will explain the objects aimed 
at by the friends of that institution: 

a 


3. When there shall be the sum of ten thousand dollars subscribed, and se- 


cured to be paid by benevolent individuals, as a donation te said school, then 
t oard of managers shall organize by meeting and 


g an appointing irom their own 
body a president, and shall proceed to procure a suitable building for the recep- 
tion of such j ivenile off nders, as 1s herein ifter provided, 


1. The city council of the city of St. Louis, shall be authorized to su! 
the sum of thirty thousand doilars t 


scribe 
»wards this corporation, and shall have power 
to issue her bonds, in such sums, and payable at such times. not 
twenty years, as it may deem expedient, in order to enable it to pay 
which may be subscribed under this act. 


ionger than 


the amount 


The eighth section declares: 


That the board of managers shall provide as soon as practicable, a suitable ed- 


ifice tor the school, with its appurtenances, upon a tract of not less than filty 
rei, situated within sixty miles of the city of St. Louis; that they shall decide 

what shall be t ve offices of the institution, and shall fill them with properly gual- 

a ¥4 


ified persons for periods, to be determined by by-laws; shall regulate th 





tne salade 
ries 3 shall pass by-laws, rules and regulations for the entire management of the 
institution, and the reception of beneficiaries to the school, and shall make a full 
report to the lewislature, at each regular session of the general assembly. an an- 


ial report to the city council of the city of St. Louis. which report shall be pub- 
lished in at least one newspaper printed in the city of St. Louis. 

9 Be it further enacted, That the board of managers shall receive into this 
institution. in accordance with by-laws to be adopte ', young persons under eight- 
males, and under sixteen, if females, committed by any j istice of the peace, 
or other higher courts of the county of St. Louis, or by the recorder of the city 
of St. Louis; that said board of managers shail have the exclusive control of said 


1 ° 


young persons thus committe! during the period of their minority; to detain them 


recreation and study; to indenture 
them as apprentices with their conseut, to learn some useful art of iife, or to dis< 
miss them if incorrigible. 


within the institution, engaged between work, 


§ 10. Be it farther enacted, That when any young person under the age above 


named, shall be brought before any magistrate, recorder of any city or town, or 
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out their own exertions. As citizens of a republic we should con- 
tinually bear in mind that individual happiness 18 involved in the 
common welfare; private interest, therefore, as well as duty de- 


] 1? } » ° 
mands, that we appr priate a reasohable share of our time anil 


means to the amelioration and improvem¢ nt of the social condition, 


it is not our purpose in the present paper to investigate the 
sources of human passions or to examine the causes which give 
them predominance over reason. We havea more practical ob- 
ject in view, and to that we invite the attention of our readers. 
The great increase of population and development of the vast 
resources of the United States, have given an impetus to the growth 
of American cities which has no parallel ib history. Civic communh- 
nities, as distinguished from rural, already constitute an important 
feature of American civilization; and itis our duty to Jook to the efleets 
which they are likely to produce upon our social and political instita- 


tions. 
local authorities, the inhabitants of cities feel little interest in the le g- 


Controlled chiefly by laws emanating immediately from the 
lj 
Ai 


islation of the State or national government, and their social sym- 
pathies rarely extending beyond the limits of the corperationwith- 
in which they reside, it is not to be expected that they will cherish 
that deep interest in the general welfare of the nation, which anim- 


ates the inhabitants of rural districts. Besides, from the nature 


at 
of civic pursuits a considerable portion of the population of all 
great cities must be employed as menial servants and day labor- 
ers—conditions calculated te degrade men in their own estimation, 
and render them an easy prey to the temptations of vice. Iyno- 
rant, destitute of property and uninfluenced by public opinion, there 


is but one step from useful employment to the alms-house or to the 


Q Q 


commission of crime; whilst their offspring, growing up in the midst 
of vice, without precept or examples of virtue, become knaves and 
vagabonds by profession. Who can contemplate the fact, that in 
one year in a single city of the United States 21,209 individuals 
have been committed to prison for crimes and misdemeanors, with- 
out being startled at the thought that a large portion of the num- 
ber were voters, whose suffrages could be bought for a trifle or 
influenced by the prospect of plunder to be obtained by war ? 

In monarchical governments this class of population can exercise 
no influence over the policy of the nation; but not so under repub- 
lican institutions, where every freeman has a voice, either directly 
or indirectly in making the laws, and in giving direction to State 
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and national policy. Already the influence of the disorganizing 
rabble of our great cities is beginning to be felt throughout the 


land, admonishing the friends of order and republican institutions, 
that the time has come when measures should be devised and a- 
dopted to guard against the dangers to be apprehended from the 
vices incident to populous cities. 

But it is not in a political view, merely, tnat the existence of 
this degraded class of city population is to be deprecated: they 
disturb the repose and affect the individual interests of all around 
them; and, while they subsist upon the fruits of honest men’s labor, 
like a pestilence, they contaminate the moral atmosphere, and 
bring affliction to many worthy parents, by decoying their offspring 
into the paths of vice. 

Admonished by the history of crime and pauperism, in older ci- 
ties, a number of philanthropic citizens of St. Louis were instru- 
mental, about two years ago, in obtaining from the Legislature of 
Missouri an act incorporating a Juvenile Reform School. The 
following extracts from the charter will explain the objects aimed 
at by the friends of that institution: 

$ 3. When there shall be the sum of ten thousand dollars subscribed 
cured to be paid by benevolent indivi euaie, asa hyteny pre to said 


the board of managers shall organize | Vv meetin 
body a president, 


. and see 
schoo!, then 
ind appointing from their own 
and shall procee dt to procure a suitable building for the recep- 
tion of such javenile offenders, as is hereinafter provided, 


. 2 + city council of the eity of St. Louis, shall be authorized to subscribe 
the sum of thirty thousand doilars towards this corporation, and shall have power 
to issue her bonds, in such sums, and payable at such times. not lor 
twenty years, as it may deem expedient, in order to enable it to pay the 
which may be subscribed under this act. 


ger than 
amount 


The eighth section declares : 


That the board of managers shall provide as soon as practicable, a suitable ed- 
ifive tor the school, with its appurtenances, upon a tract of not less than fifty 
acrei, situated within sixty miles of the rity of St. Li ouis 5 that th ey shall decide 
what shall be toe offices of the institution, and shall fill them with properly qual- 
ified persons for periods, to be determined by by-laws, shall regulate 
ries; shall pass by-laws, rules and regulations for the entire management of the 
institution, and the reception of beneficiaries to the school, and shell m ike a full 
eport to the legislature, at each regular session of the 


their salae 


rener al asse yy. ana ne 


} 
nua al report to the city council of the city of St. Louis. which re port shall be pub- 
lished in at least one newspaper printed in the city of St. Louis. 


o. Be it further enacted, That the board of managers shall receive into this 
institution, in accordance with by-laws to be adopte ', young persons un ler eight- 
een. if males, and under sixteen, if temales, committed | by any j istice of the pei ace, 
or other higher courts ot the co: inty ot St. Louis, or vy the recorder of the city 
of St. Louis; that said board of managers shall have the exclusive control of said 


young persons thus comm inc during the period of their minority; to detain them 
within the institution, engaged between work, recreation and study; to indenture 
them as apprentices with their conseut, to learn some useful art of iife, or to dis- 
miss them if incorrigible. 


) 10. Be it further enacted, That when any young person under the age above 
naine d, shall be brought before any mag istrale, recorder of any city or*tow: 


or 
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other, or higher court within the county of St Louis. by complaint of parent, 
guardian or next friend upon a charge of vagrancy, viciousness or incorrigible- 
or shall be brought before such magistrate, recorder, or other, or higher 


ness, 
court, upon any charge whatsoever, which is criminal according to the laws of 
this state, such magistrate or other court may, at his own discretion, and shall, 
ul 

‘ 


n application of the accused, or his or her parent, guardian or next friend, 
} 


der a private trial; none but the parties, advocates and witnesses being present: 
Provided, that a jury trial shall in all cases be granted upon application of the 


‘used, or his parent, guardian or next friend; and ‘provided further, that nothing 


herein shall be construed as curtailing the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus; 
that upon conviction, due proof of the fault or offence having been produced, the 
offender shall be sent to the Missouri juvenile reform school, at the expense, for 
transportation, of the city or connty from which he or she is brought, and to 


which the court convicting, pertains; provided, that in any case in which the ac- 
r the 


cused has been once expelled from the said school for incorrigibleness unde 
by-laws thereof, the law shall take its course as with older persons, and he or 
she shall not be admitted to the said school. 

This is beginning at the right point—striking at the root of the 
evil—and if we can secure to these children of vice and misfortune 
a reasonable education, and train them to habits of industry, to 
say nothing of their moral improvement—and were all the cities 
of the Union to adopt similar measures—this grievous nuisance 
would, in course of time, be abated; and instead of hot-beds of 
vice, our great cities would become nurseries of virtue, taste and 
refinement. 

The provisions of the charter may be regarded as sufficiently Jib- 
eral in respect to the power granted to the corporations and the 
courts; but the burden of founding the institution, and of carrying 
it into useful operation, is left chiefly to the philanthropy and pub- 
lic spirit of individuals—such should not be the case. A measure 
so important to the commonwealth, should not be allowed to rest 
upon a foundation so slender and uncertain. 

The rapid growth of St. Louis is the occasion of daily demands 
upon the liberality of its citizens; and with pleasure we record the 
fact that these demands are responded to in a spirit honorable to 
the community and the age in which we live; but, as long as the 
influx of population continues as great as it has been for years 
past, the drafts upon individual liberality, for objects demanding 
immediate relief, will not allow of the appropriation of any consid- 
erable amount of their means towards the attainment of more dis- 
tant objects. Nor are the demands upon the city in its corporate 
capacity less constant and urgent. 

Where, then, shall we look for means sufficient to build up and 
put in successfe: operation the institution contemplated by the pro- 
jectors of this great moral enterprise? It is doubtless in the power 
of the city to raise the amount necessary for the consummation of 
the object; but it would seem reasonable that the burden of build- 
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ing up and sustaining the institution should be divided among all 
who are to enjoy its benefits; and upon this principle we hold that 
it is the duty of the State, and even of the general government, to 
assist in the work. The wealth and social condition of the State 
of Missouri must always be influenced, in a good degree, by the 
city of St. Louis; and, moreover, a large portion of the revenue of 


the former is derived from the commerce and real estate of the 
latter; it is, therefore, just that the State should bear at least a 
part of the burden. 

But we hold that the city of St. Louis, or the State of Missouri 
in its behalf, has a just claim upon the general government for aid 
in building up and establishing upon a permanent foundation the 
institution herein contemplated. Sy the terms of admission into 
the Union, the inhabitants of each township in Missouri and other 
new States are entitled to onesection of land for the use of schools; 
and Congress, moved by a principle of equal justice, has given a 
favorable consideration to a measure proposing to authorize those 
townships whose school sections are of little value, to select others in 
their stead. The same principle, in our opinion, requires that ad- 
ditional grants of Jand should be made to St. Louis and other ci- 
ties which have sprung up in the new States, where much the larg- 
er portion of the land is still owned by the general government. 
This principle is recognized in a Bill providing for the distribution 
of public lands among the old States, for purposes of education, 
introduced at the last session of Congress, by Mr. Bennet, of New 
York. In that Bill no regard was had to the area of the States ; 
but the distribution is proposed to be made according to the num- 
ber of their Senators and Representatives in Congress. Under its 
provisions, should it become a Jaw, the State of Delaware, contain- 
ing a populatiun less in number than St. Louis, will be entitled to 
450,000 acres of land, the proceeds to be appropriated in such 
manner as may be determined upon by that State. By the pro- 
visions of that Bill the new States will receive nothing for the use 
of schools; and we insist that St. Louis, and other cities in the 
new States, will not receive justice at the hands of Congress, un- 
less placed upon an equality with the parties provided for in the 
Bill, which will probably become a law at the approaching session. 
But should that measure fail, still the citizens of St. Louis have a 
just claim to be placed upon an equality with the inhabitants of 
the rural townships, in respect to the means of education. 
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Now, in view of the object under consideration, and looking to 
an equal distribution of the public lands for the benefit of schools, 
we respectfully invoke the attention of our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to the just claims which, we are fully per- 


suaded, exist on the part of the inhabitants of St. Louis toa grant 


of lands that will piace them upon an equality with the inhabitants 


of the rural townships; or, in case Bennett’s Bill should become a 
law, then upon an equality with the citizens of the old States and 
the district of Columbia. 

We were much gratified in observing the lively interest mani- 


} 


fested in Congress, at its last session, in behalf of a bill proposing 
a grant of lands to the States for the benefit of the indigent In- 
sane. ‘The measure is highly creditable to American statesmen, 
but is simply one of humanity, embracing a class of individuals 
who can exert no influence upon the institutions of the country, 
nor in any degree affect the morals of society. 

Therefore, as highly as we approve a measure designed to ame- 
liorate the condition of the indigent Insane, yet, we are fully 
persuaded that a measure looking to the improvement and reform- 
ation of the indigent and vicious chiidren of large cities, is one of 
much greater importance, in every light in which it may be viewed. 
The uneducated offspring of indigent and vicious parents who, ow- 
ing to their associations and the want of moral instruction, have 
been led into the commission of crimes, are, in the view of en- 
lightened philanthropy, objects of commiseration claiming the of- 
fices of charity upon grounds even higher than one deprived of 
reason. For, although their mental faculties be sound, yet they 
are subjects of moral insanity, suffering from a sense of their de- 
graded condition, and amenable to the laws of God and man for 
their conduct. Besides, it is a quality of vice to multiply.and de- 


fuse itself throughout the community, instilling its poisonous prop- 


erties into minds inclined to virtue, fomenting social discord, and 
infusing bitterness into every cup of human enjoyment. 

Moreover, the degraded population of large cities is antagonist- 
ic to our republican institutions, more dangerous and more to be 
feared than all the nations of the earth. It is, therefore, the duty 
of the Government to guard against the dangers to be apprehend- 
ed from this source with as much vigilance, and with as little re- 
gard to the cost, as against the encroachments of foreign powers. 

As a consequence of these views, we hold that it would be a just 
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and wise policy on the part of the general government to donate a 
reasonable quantity of the public lands to all the States to be ap- 
propriated to the special object of establishing ‘Juvenile Reform 
Schools” in or near the principal cities. We can imagine no use 
to which a portion of the public domain can be applied that would, 
in our opinion, tend so much to the conservation of the principles 
upon which our institutions are based, or, in a higher degree, pro- 
mote individual and social happiness It is the first and highest 
duty of a republican government, to foster and improve by the use 
of every reasonable means in its power the intellectual and moral 
condition of its constituents; for upon this depends the destiny of 
republics. It 1s in vain to rely upon that principle, which leaves 
every individual free to pursue happiness according to the dictates 
of their own selfish and erring natures; for without restraint or 
modification of this principle but few generations would pass away 
before the many would become bondsmen to the few. It is but 
mockery to say to the indigent and uneducated youth—reared in 
the midst of vice—that the road to happiness is open to him; one 
out of a thousand may find the way to wealth and respectability, 
but the balance, stultified by ignorance and passions unchastened, 
are utterly incapable of improving their condition without assist- 
ance; and this, to be permanent and equal to the demand, can be 
derived only from the State or general government. 

We are not to be understood as asserting that the general gov- 
ernment possesses the right of controlling the subject of education 
in the States, or even that it has the power of raising a revenue 
for the encouragement and support of institutions of learning; but 
we are not aware of any constitutional objection to its donating a 
portion or even all the public lands to the States, to be held in 
trust for that especial object. The constitution of our State en- 
joins the encouragement of schools and the means of education ; 
and it is the duty of the legislature to promote these objects to a 
reasonable extent by the use of all the means in their power. The 
claim set up by the old States to public lands for the use of schools 
affords an occasion for the new States to assert their claims also ; 
and, in concluding this paper, we respectfully commend the sub- 
ject to our General Assembly, with the suggestion that a memorial 
be sent to Congress, asking for a donation of land in aid of the 


‘‘Missouri Juvenile Reform School.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


(From Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine.) 


Blasting Rocks under Water without Drilling. 


The blasting of rocks under water without drilling for which Mr. 
Maillefert has taken out a patent, dated the 2d of March, 1852, 
is an invention which is intimately connected with the general de- 
sire for improvements in rivers, harbors, and maritime thorough- 
fares. We do not, however, intend to say, that this invention has 
been directly calied forth by that desire, for such is not the case ; 
but we fee! convinced that nothing suort of a general and strong 
feeling in favor of such improvements could have prevailed upon 
private individuals to furnish the pecuniary assistance which was 
requisite in order to give a fair trial to an invention, which, at the 
outset, met with so many doubts and objections, and had to en- 
counter an almost general incredulity. 

‘The trial has been most successful throughout, and has been 
carried out to an extent which at once secures to the invention a 
prominent place among the operations to be used for the improve- 
ment of our maritime highw: ays. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties and del ays always and unavoid- 
ably attending experiments, the most re smarkable results have been 
obtained. 

The first submarine charge was fired by Mr. Maillefert on Pot 
Rock, in Hell-Gate, the 19th of August, 1851, and from that day 
the operations have been continued in that difficult and dangerous 
thoroughfare, being interrupied only during the severest frost, and 
during “Mr. Maillefert’s il!ness consequent upon an accident which 
happened the 26th of March last. 

Pot Rock, the most dangerous of the sunken rocks, rose in the 
middle of the channel, from a depth of from fifty to eighty feet, to 
within eight feet below the surface (at mean low water). It was 
formed as a ledge, stretching across the Gate so as to present its 
broad side to the current; the western slope rose pretty gradually, 
but the eastern side was steep, and even overhanging. At a depth 
of twenty-four feet below the surface, this formidable rock had a 
length of about two hundred and fifty feet, and an extreme width 
of seventy-five feet; its upper part was prismatical, and its top had 
an area of only some few square yards. 

On that side of the rock which turned towards the current, the 
waters were forced several feet above their natural level, and on 
the other side of it there was a corresponding depression—the con- 
sequence of which was a very dangerous whirlpool of considerable 
extent, and bordered with foaming eddies. 

The violent agitation of the water above and around Pot Rock, and 
the wild roar which accompanied it, was exactly such as if some 
sea monster were struggling in agony, vainly attempting to reach 
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the surface of the water. When the tide was running, Pot Rock 
could not even be approached in a small boat, and the only avail- 
able time for sounding the rock, or for blasting it, was during slack 
water, when the tide had ceased running one way, and until it 
commenced running in the opposite direction. But owing to the 
situation and character of the channel, slack water lasted only 
some few, never beyond ten minutes, and the operations were 
therefore confined to that limited space of time. 

It is evident that, under such circumstances, no other mode of 
operation than the one invented by Mr. Maillefert could possibly 
be made use of. 

It was not only entirely impracticable to fix any apparatus for 
drilling upon Pot Rock, but even the mooring ot a vessel or float 
on or near the spot, and during the tide, could not be seriously 
contemplated. 

in the beginning of the operations, not more than two or three 
charges could be fired per day; many days were entirely lost, the 
weather being unfavorable, and others had to be devoted to sur- 
veying operations, which also could be effected only during slack 
waier, and in very favorabie weather. 

Sut all these difficulties were overcome, the work was gradually 
progressing, and a survey made on the 7th of November by Lieut. 
Bartlett, U. 8. N., shoved a depth of not less than eighteen feet 
thi ee inches, at low water, on any part of Port Rock. This re- 
sult had been obtained in the course of two and a half months, by 
the firing of one hundred and forty-three charges. A great im- 
provement had then already taken place in the appearance of Hell- 
Gate. The whirlpool had entirely disappeared, and the eddies were 
almost reduced to mere ripples. 

It had also, at that time, become evident that the removal of 
rocks by Mr. Maillefert’s method was not only possible, but also 
very expeditious, and attended with proportionally small expense. 

Although the season was then very much advanced, the opera- 
tions were continued on Pot Rock, and commenced on several of 
the other most dangerous rocks. Among these, the ‘‘Frying Pan” 
offered almost the same difficulties as ‘*Pot Rock,” being situated 
in the middle of the channel, where the tide sometimes turned 
within two or three minutes. 

The operaticns were thus continued until the 12th of December, 
when the cold weather compelled Mr. Maillefert to suspend work 
until the 2d of February, 1852. 

Pot Rock had then been broken down to nineteen feet below 
mean low water. 

‘«Bald-headed Billy,” a large and dangerous boulder, had been 
removed to deep water. Lieut. W. A. Bartlett, U.S. N., Ass. 
U. S. Coast Survey, states the following, in relation to this latter 
operation. ‘*By accurate measurement of this ‘boulder,’ after a 
submarine explosion had dislodged it from its bed, it was found to 
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be sixteen feetlong, ten feet wide, and eight feet deep; and as it was 
too heavy to be floated whole, it was then split by drilling, and 
tle two parts separately floated away to deep water, being lifted 
by the iron cylinder floats at high water.” 

Two other dangerous rocks, opposite Mr. Edwin Hoit’s man- 


sion, aiso had be hnrem “le te lee ») water. ay one of these rocks 


} 
a vess ] was wrecked shortly after the commencement of the oOpe- 


rations in Hell-Gate. 

Several ch: had been fired on ‘Frying Pan,” ‘*Way’s 
Reef,”’ and **Diamo ia ( New York harbor,) but the result 
had not be lé -ertall by a survey. 

The operation re resumed the 2d of February, and continued 
in spite of the cold and stormy weather, until the 26th of March, 
when Mr. Maillefert was wounded by the disastrous explosion of a 
charge above water. 

Pot Rock ha lre: iV, since the 27th of February, been broken 
down tO a ( oth of Nl J feel siz enches below mean low water, 
a depth which was deemed sufficient for commercial purposes, 
wherefore no operation has taken place upon Pot Rock since that 
day. This splendid and highly satisfactory result has been ob- 
tained by the firing of two hundred and eighty-four charges, of 
which twenty-seven were of seventy-eight pounds of gunpowder 
each, and two hundred and fifty-seven were of one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds each. ’ 

When Mr. Maillefert had recovered from his wounds, he recom- 
menced operations te 12th of June, and has continued them since 
in Hell-Gate, as well as on Diamond Reef, iying between Govern- 
or’s Island and the Battery. 

The results obtained up to the 4th inst. are as follows:— 

Pot Rock broken down from 8 to 203 feet below mean low wa- 
ter; Way's Reef from 5 to 14} feet ; Fryi ng Pan from 9 to 183 
feet; Shelidrake Rock from 74 to 163 feet ; - Diamond Reef from 
16 to 18 f : : 

Bald-|eided Billy, a large boulder, and two small rocks oppo- 
site Mr. Kdwin Hois’s mansion, have been broken, and entirely 
removed into deep water. 

The above de — at mean low water correspond with the follow- 
ing dep ths at mean | high watt rs 

Pot Rock re ad to a depth of 26} feet at mean high water; 
Way’s Reef 203 feet; Frying Pan 24} feet; Shelldrake Rock 223 
fect: Diamond Reef 24 feet. 

The removal of these large and dangerous rocks constitutes a 
great and very sensible improvement. ‘The appearance of Hell- 
Gate is greatly chang ‘d, the terrible whirlpool, called the ‘*Pot,”’ 
is not to be found any more, and the project of making Long Is- 
land Sound and Hell-Gate the main entrance for steam and other 
vessels coming from Europe or from the north to the harbor of 
New York, whereby, besides other great advantages, a distance of 
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twenty-five miles may be saved, can now be seriously contem- 
plated. 

The experiment is now completed, and the results obtained by 
Mr. Maillefert’s operations are undisputed and undisputable. They 
greatly surpass even the most sanguine expectations, and have 
established universal faith in the modus operandi, the efficiency 
of which was, at first. so generally doubted. 

We will now proceed to show the difference between this mode of 
blasting rocks under water, and those hitherto used, its peculiar 
advantages, and applications. 

It has always, heretofore, been the practice in all att empts to 
blast rocks under water, to insert the explosive charge in or under 
the rock, under the impression that the rock could not be separat- 
ed or removed unless the charge were confined within the mass of 
the rock, or in some suitable cavity wnder it, or between it and 
the solid bottom, on which it rests. And as the drilling of the 
rock, or the making of the required excavation under it for the 


ea 
a 
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confinement or reception of the charge in many instances is en- 
tirely impracticable, and almost always attended with great labor 
and difficulty, when made under water, the discovery of a more 
generally applicable, as well as easier and cheaper method, has 


been for a long time a great desideratum. 

Considering the great resistance which the water offers to the 
passage of bodies through it, and which is as the squares of the 
velocity and the mass of water to be displaced, Mr. Muillefert con- 
cluded that by placing a charge of gunpowder on or against the 
surface of the rock to be blasted, at a proper depth under water, 
and by firing off that charge, the considerable volume of gas which 
is almost instantaneously preduced by such an explosion, would, 
in forcing its way through the water, meet with a resistance which 
would make it act in all directions, though in a different degree, 
somewhat like powder confined in a mine, and that the proportion 
of the concyssion, which would thus be directed against the rock, 
would be sufficient to disintegrate even the hardest and most tena- 
cious kinds. 

This conclusion proved perfectly correct in all cases where a 
proper proportion existed between the depth of water above the 
charge, the quantity and quality of the powder exploded, and the 
character of the rock, and was therefore made the basis of this 
new method of blasting rocks under water, by which the difficulty, 
labor, and expense connected with drilling operations are entirely 
obviated. 

Mr. Maillefert’s mode of procedure in carrying out his method 
of blasting, is as follows :— 

He takes a canister made of tin or other suitable material, in- 
serts an isolated conductor, fills it with gunpowder, and closes it 
up so as to prevent access of the water. The cylinder is then low- 
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ered on the rock, from a boat or float, and by means of a rope or 


chain. Sliding along the guide-rod, it is placed exactly on the spot 


to be blasted, after which the guide-rod is withdrawn, the boat or 
float moved away far enough not to be injure ‘d by the agitation of 
the water conseque nt upon the exp ylosion, which is effected by con- 
necting the conductor with a galvanic battery, also placed at a 


suitable distance. 

The explosion throws up a considerable body of water to a hight 
of from thirty to one hundred feet, breaks and scatters part of the 
rock, aud sometimes makes the ground tremble at a distance of 
more than half a mile. 

As soon as the agitation of the water has subsided, the boats 
resume their station above the rock, which is carefully examined 
and sounded, by means of one or more sounding-rods, and another 
charge is then lowered down and fired on any spot discovered to 
require additional concussion. 

We cannot here go into detail about the depth of water required, 
the quantity of rock broken down by every explosion, the rules for 
choosing the spots on which to place the charge, the time required 
for the firing of a charge, &c., all of which depends entirely upon 
the character of the rock, the velocity of the current, and a great 
many other circumstances, which vary according to the locality. 

‘he above mentioned results, obtaimed in Hell-Gate, where near- 
ly sixteen hundred cubic yards of the hardest rock (Gneiss) have 
been broken down and removed under very difficult circumstances, 
as an experiment, in less than seven and a half months, are suf- 
ficient to indicate what is to be expected from this method of blast- 
ing, which offers the following great and peculiar advantages :— 

It can be applied under all such circumstances which would ren- 
der the establishment or the working of a driiling apparatus en- 
tirely impracticable, or extremely difficult and expensive, as /. @. 
in open roads, and even in the open sea, all along the seacoast, in 
the most frequented thoroughfares, &c., &c. It is in such cases 
the only available method for the bre: aking down of recks, reefs, 
and shoals formed by hard agglomerations, because either the 
depth of water or the violence of the current, the swell of the wa- 
ter, and the frequent passage of vessels, would render it impossi- 
ble, or almost so, to establish and work a drilling or any other 
permanent apparatus. 

The charges can be prepared either on shore or on board a ves- 
sel moored in the vicinity of the field of operations. The operation 
itself, therefore, requires no other apparatus than a float or two 
boats, which can readily be brought to the spot, and again with- 
drawn at the shortest notice. This makes 1t possible not only to 
profit of almost every favorable opportunity, either in regard to 
the tide or the weather, but also to carry out the operation in the 
most frequented thorougefares, without in the least interfering with 
or impeding the navigation. 
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It furnishes a very exccllent and easy method for removing 
boulders, such as obstruct and endanger, more or less, the naviga- 
tion of almost all our rivers and maritime thoroughfares. One or 
two charges properly applied being in most instances sufficient to 
remove even the heaviest boulders out of the channel, this mode of 
operation proves not only less expensive, but also ixfinitely more 
expeditious than the one hitherto used, viz: drilling the boulder, 
blasting it to pieces, and subsequently picking up the pieces, and 
carrying them on shore or into deep water. 

It is a cheap method, both on account of its economy in labor 
and of its extreme expeditiousness. The greatest improvements 
to be made by this mode of operating, will hardly ever require 
more than one season to carry them to a successful end. 

It can be very advantageously connected or combined with other 
submarine operations, as /. z7.:— 

With drilling, as an auxiliary operation towards facilitating 
and quickening the removal of those rocks, etc., which are so lo- 
cated that breaking them by blasting in connection with drilling, 
will invelve less expense than the blasting without drilling. 

With dragging and dredging, for the special purpose of break- 
ing such obstructions as snags, or other solid objects, hard ag- 
glomerations, etc., which could not be overcome by the apparatus 
used for those operations, and by which, therefore, a considerable 
dragging or dredging operation might be stopped in its progress. 

It can be most effectually used for the opening of navigation in 
thouroughfares obstructed by ice; and acting as well upon the bot- 
tom as upward, it will, in many instances, be the means of pre- 
venting the formation of bars in rivers, where such obstructions 
very often will accumulate under or against the ice bar. 

This short account will be sufficient to indicate the many appli- 
catiens that may be made of Mr. Maillefert’s invention, and to 
show that it is destined to take a prominent place among the a- 
gencies of those submarine operations upon which we must depend 
for the improvement of our maritime highways. It is calculated 
to overcome a!l the difficulties in the way of those grand improve- 
ments which could not hitherto be thought of, and we venture to 
say that, by its liberal application, the greater part of those dan- 
gerous rocks, reefs and ledges, by which the navigation of the wa- 
ters along our coast, and in our rivers and lakes, is made extreme- 
ly perilous, causing every year numerous and most melancholy 
shipwrecks, can be removed in the course of a few years, if the 
necessary means (small when compared to the terrible losses which 
would thereby be obviated) can be obtained for such improve- 
ments, which the voice of humanity and the interests of the coun- 
try loudly call for. 
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ARTICLE III. 


The Pacific Railroad. 

The project of constructing a railway from the Mississippi river 
to the Pacifie ocean, at the cost of the General Government, as 
proposed some years ago, having failed to meet the approbation of 
Congress, and, concluding after much reflection, that the nation 
could never be induced to build the road upon that principle, we 
ceased, for a time, to write upon the subject; and have waited pa- 
tiently for a combination of circumtsances and development of 
events, that would open the way for a more successful effort in be- 
half of this glorious enterprise. We had many reasons for desiring 


} 


that this great work shou iid be executed entirely by the means of 
the General Government; but the reasons in favor of a speedy con- 
summation of the enterprise being far more important, in our 
view, than those in favor of a particular mode of raising the means 
necessary to carry it on, we have changed our ground, and are 


prepared to advocate the undertaking of the work upon any fair 


principle that will insure success. 

Important changes in respect to the prospects of this work have 
taken place since 184%: California has become a State possessing 
resources almost boundless, and a population ardently d siring a 
railway communication with the States east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains: the territory of Utah has been organized and settled by a 
people of indomitable enterprise, desiring an easy communication 
with both oceans, and capable of achieving more, perhaps, than 
any other people upon the globe of equal numbers; and, moreover, 
we have reason to expect that the territory between the western 
boundary of Missouri and Utah will be organized at the approach- 


ing session of Congress. Upon the consummation of this event it 
will be in the power of the Legislature of Missouri to enlarge the 
privileges now enjoyed by the Pacific Railroad Company of this 
State, so as to authorise it to extend the line to the Pacific ocean, 
provided the assent of the Territories of Kansas and Utah, and the 
State of California can be obtained; or each of said territories and 
the State of California may charter separate companies within their 
respective limits. Thus, the friends of the enterprise will be re- 
lieved from the necessity of looking to Congress for the privilege 
of undertaking the work ; and what is, perhaps, more important, 
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thev will be free to select a route uninfuenced by the sectional in- 


terests and prejudices of any part of the Union. 

The project having assumed this interesting aspect, we now look 
with renewed hope to its consummation. We feel assured that Ca- 
lifornia ean and will build the road from San Francisco to her east- 
ern boundary, and we believe that the inhabitants of Utah ean 
bring the work thence to the great Salt Lake, and, perhaps, to the 
South Pass; and, then, if no one else can be found to take it up, 
our own Pacific Railway Company will do it in less time than it has 


taken the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company to reach the 


Ohio River. 

Every paper which we receive from California, manifests a grow- 
ing interest in favor of this great enterprise in that State: and that 
our readers may form some idea of the kind of talent inlisted in 
its behalf, we copy the following able speech of Gen. J. A. Me- 
Dougall, from the Placer Times & Transcript; and although 
some of the estimates may be too low, vet we believe the document 
will be found decidedly interesting to every friend of the enterprise. 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


GREAT SPEECH OF Gen. J. A. MCDOUGALL, 


1852. 


Delwered at the Verandah, in San Francisco, on the 24th August, 

Fettow Citizens :—I have invited your attention this eve ning 
to a discussion of the pri acticability aud plan of constructing a 
railroad from the Bay of San Francisco to the Atlantic States, an 
— possessing a magnitude of interest to the pe ople of thi: 

State, in comparison with which all other projected ente rprises sink 
news insignificance. Indeed, ever since I first identified my inter- 
ests with, and made my home on the Pacific, I have reg rarded this 
work as the great enterprise of the age, in which not only Cali- 
fornia but the whole Republic was vitally concerne d, and which, 
while of vita! importance to us for purposes of inte rcomm unic atior n 
and government, must secure to us a commanding influence over 
he commerce of the world. 

Entertaining these opinions, and now occupying a position that 
devolves upon me the duty of communicating my views on ques- 
tions of public policy to the people of the State, j glad'y embrace 
the opportunity of agitating this important subject. 

In the year 1849, T crossed the continent into Calisornia, spen- 
ding several months in the inceri yw, and crossing the central see- 
tion between the Sierra Nevada, or Rocky Mountains, and the 
mountains of the Pacific on two different lines; my attention was 
then directed to the subject of this road; it was a matter that had 
been discussed with much earnestness throughout the western 
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States for the two years previous, andI then regarded it as a work 
to be undertaken at no distant period. 

The information that I then gathered from observation and from 
the statements of old settlers of the interior, mountain men and 
guides, I have since compared with official reports found in our 
public documents, books of travel, and information derived per- 
sonally from travelers. From these sources I believe that I have 
gathered an intelligent opinion of the character and practicability 
of the enterprise upon the different routes that have been sug- 
gested. 

I now state it as my clear conviction, that there is not a single 
serious natural obstacle to either a northern or a southern railroad 
route to the Atlantic States. 

I do not wish it understood that I present my views as matured 
opinions, or my plan as a matured plan. I present facts, opin- 
jons and plans to the people of the State for discussion, addition, 
and improvement. ‘The agitation of the question will develope 
new facts, and constantly throw new light upon the subject, and if 
this results in the maturing of a plan for the enterprise, and the 
concentration of the public opinion, the moral force of California 
in its support, the great work will have been commenced, and when 
once commenced in earnest the obscure and misty difficulties which 
disturb the imagination of our people with ignorant and ill-formed 
conjectures, will vanish into thin air. 

If I can succeed in bringing the intelligence and the energies of 
California to bear upon this subject, if 1 can but give motion to 
this enterprise, I shall feel well rewarded for the labors of the can- 
vass before me, whether elected to stay at home, or to take a place 
in the council halls of the Nation. 

I propose first to discuss the practicability of the road with re- 
ference to the country over which it must pass, and next the prac- 
ticability of concentrating the means and the enterprise necessary 
to its construction. 

Three different routes have had their advocates. The northern 
route, rising with the valley of the Sacramento to a point opposite 
where the rugged and abrupt ridges of the Sierra sink into a com- 
paratively low but somewhat broken table land; crossing from this 
point to a point on the Humboldt river, about ninety miles from 
the sink and thence on a line north of the great salt sea, through 
the South Pass and by Fort Laramie into Independence. 

The southern route passing up the San Joaquin and Tulare 
valleys, crossing a low ridge at the southern base of the Sierra 
Nevada through what is known as Kerus pass, thence to the Mo- 
have, thence to the Colorado below the mouth of the ‘‘big Canon,” 
thence across the table land cutting the head waters of the north- 
ern affluents of the Gila to the Rio Grande in the neighborhood of 
Belen or Tome, thence down the Rio Grande to San Diego from 
near which point a pass opens into the vast plain extending from 
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the Gulf of Mexico to St. Peters and the northern lakes, affording an 
aimost perfect natural grade to Austin, Nachitoches, Fort Smith or 
Independence. There is still another route going south as before to 
the Mohave, thence north-easterly near the line of the road from Los 
Angelos to Salt Lake, striking the head waters of the Arkansas, and 
descending with the waters of the Arkansas to Bent’s Fort and from 
that point to Independence. This pass through the Rocky Mount- 
ains is the same attempted by Fremont, in 1848, when losing his 
way his party suffered so terribly in the snows. The character and 
capabilities of this pass are not as yet well understood. The long 
stretch between the Mohave, and the Mohave is generally a desert, 
and the distance is from two to four hundred miles greater than by 
either of the other routes proposed. For these reasons I shall not 
discuss this route in detail. 

‘he northern route from the navigable waters of the Sacramento 
to the point maintained on the Humboldt, is known to me only 
from the reports of emigrants and travelers. It is unquestionably 
true, however, that a great portion of the distance can be accom- 
plished along the natural grade of the Sacramento, that the mount- 
ainous ridge of the Sierra can be turned to the north, and that 
with fifty miles of a broken, but not mountainous line overcome, 
the rvad can be carried into the plane of the great Basin. From 
the plane of the great basin rising to the summit of the South 
Pass, and descending to the navigable waters of the Missouri, it 
is a remarkable and ascertained fact, that along any equal distance 
of railroads in the world, art has not accomplished as perfect a 
grade as nature has here afforded for the purpose. From the waters 
of the Humboldt to the summit of the South Pass there is not asec- 
tion of 30 miles where the mean rise is more than 15 feet to the mile, 
and all hills can be avoided. From the South Pass the country 
falls equally and imperceptibly not more than six feet to the mile, 
all the way to Independence. There may be slight inequalities of 
surface, but there is not a hill and svarce a stream to cross. These 
facts as to the route from the Humboldt to the Missouri, have been 
scientifically ascertained, and I state this after a careful examina- 
tion of a complete profile of the route, prepared from a topograph- 
ical survey, made at the instance of the Government. 

From the Bay of San Francisco to the head of the Tulare Val- 
ley, there is a continuous, gradually rising but almost level plain. 
The low ridge ranning from the Coast Range to the southern base 
of the Sierra Nevada, it has long been understood, presents no 
serious obstacle to egress, with a road into the level country south 
and east of the Sierra. Extra grading will in all probability not 
be required for more than ten miles at this point. You then reach 
the Mohave without obstruction ; the grade is already completed. 
From the Mohave you have to strike across the Desert of the Co- 
lorado Crossing, and perhaps passing one of its affluents from the 
West. This sandy desert is the most serious difficulty on the route; 

7 
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but as itis now well ascertained that water can be had almost any- 
where upon the Desert by sinking wells but a few feet, the difficulty 
is only in protecting the road from the shifting sands. This pro- 
tection will have to be afforded, probably for Sixty miles. It will 
add but little to the cost of the road, but considerable to the ex- 
pense of keeping it in order. I propose to strike the Colorado 
below the Canon, and rise to the plane of the table land lying be- 
tween the Colorado, the Rio Grande and the Gila, then leaving 
the breaks of the waters of the Gila to the South to strike the Rio 
Grande near Belen. Having traversed this body of country, [ 
know from personal observation that a road can be run from the 
Colorado to the Rio Grande without a mountain obstruction. It is 
avast and almost level table land, gradually rising toward the 
centre, with abrupt ridges of two or three thousand feet elevation 
at intervals, but sinking into the common table lund after extend- 
ing some fifteen or twenty miles. From Belen down the Rio Grande 
to the pass between the Santa Fe range and the Organ mountains, 
we have a perfect grade with no obstruction but the crossing of 
the Rio Grande, which is by no means a formidab!e obstruction. 
The pass of which | speak is a perfectly open and level road with- 
out obstruction. From this point whether you strike toward the 
South into Texas, toward the East into Arkansas, or toward the 
North into Missouri, we have a grade about the same with that 
from the South Pass to Independence. 

If these observations be correct, and I am satisfied that they are 
substantially correct, there is not the least serious natural obstacle 
to the construction of the road, either by the valley of the Sacra- 
mento or the San Joaquin, while with the exception of a few trif- 
ling obstructions the great hand of nature has graded a highway 
to our hands. We have no Alps to tunnel, no Alleghanies to 
cross, neither the snows and winters of Moscow or New England 
to contend against. 

But, Fellow-citizens, if the curtain of clouds is raised from the 
route of the road, and ail is made to appear smooth and practica- 
ble, as It is, yet still an equal obscurity seems to rest upon the 
sources and resources for its construction. 

I shall attempt fearlessly to grapple with this difficulty also. Itis said 

**Fools rush in 
Where Angel’s fear to tread.’’ 

This may be my case, but confident of the virtue of the attempt, 
and perhaps egoistically confident too, of being equal to it, I haz- 
ard the undertaking. 

Ignorant speculation in the Atlantic States, assuming that the 
Sierra Nevada and the Rocky Mountains were great natural bar- 
riers, to be overcome by the application of immense labor, has in 
some instances placed the cost of this work as high as $200,000,- 
QUO. I have as yet seen no calculation upon the hypothesis that 
it is nearly a level route from the Atlantic to the Pacific waters. 
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For the purpose of neline an approximate estimate of the cost, 
I have divided the routes into western, central and eastern sec- 


tions, and distances as follows: 
Miles. 


From the Waters of Sacramento to a point on the Humboldt 250 
Humboldt river to Fort Laramie .................ecceeees aeleaacaae 925 
Fort Laramie to Independence . 630 


3av of San Francisco to Mohave 
Mohave to San Diego on Rio Grande........ seamless identities 
San Diego to Nachitoches... 


Miles 
San Diego to Fort Smith................0.. acai 
San Diego to Independence........... ensccasevecestpedeonnsetonse 

Within a few years the cost of constructing railroads has been 
greatly reduced, partly from improved experience, and the busi- 
ness being better understood and more systematically pursued, and 
partly from the decrease in price of the iron material on account 
of the surplus manufactured and seeking a market. 

I recently noticed a statement that the contract to construct a 
railroad from Terre Haute on the Wabash, to Alton on the Mis- 
sissippi, with turnouts, depots, cars and all necessary fixtures, the 
distance 175 miles, had been taken by a party of Massachusetts 
contractors, for the gross sum of $3,000,000, payable partly in 
cash, part in stock and part in bonds secured by the road. The 
road and its accompaniments to be of the best description with the 
most approved rail. This road is to be constructed and set in op- 
eration at a cost of $17,000 per mile. It passes over a country 
not equal in point of grade to the eastern section of either route 
proposed, but little better timbered, and having no advantage over 
either, except in the distribution of material. 

I am no engineer, but in my calculations [ have had the assist- 
ance of some of the best engineers in California. After making 
all the al.owances that their experience and my own reflections 
have suggested, I ain satisfied that an addition of 33} per cent. 
upon the cost of the Llinois road will cover all extra cost of aroad 
to Fort Laramie or the Rio Grande. 

The road from Fort Laramie to the IIumboldt river furnishes an 
almost equally favorable grade, quite equal to the grade of the Il- 
linois road. It runs near the large Mormon eity, which will fur- 
nish both supplies and labor, and as the road is pushed forward, 
population and production will be pushed forward with it. Labor 
here can be employed upon the same terms than it can be employed 
on the Mississippi. The transportation of provisions and of men 
will be trifling, as the road must be completed as it pregiearin 
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and the perfect healthfulness of the climate will give a great ad- 


vantage over labor upon the Mississippi. 

The additional cost of distributing material will again be the 
pri cipal difference of the cest of this portion of the road, and 
making all reasonable allowances. I cannot for this section add 
more than 75 per cent. to the mile, with which I have started. 

The road from the Humboldt to the Sacramento would be com- 
menced from this end. Ir h can be delive red che a} er at San Fran- 
cisco, than at St. Louis. The hills bordering the Sacramento and 
the Sierra Nevada are planted with the best of timber trees. The 
labor of distributing the material would not be greater than upon 
the Illinois road. Would not 100 per cent. added to our starting 
price be a reasonable allowance? It is much greater than the esti- 
mates made by the engineer of the San Jose railroad, and cannot, 
I think, be below the mark. 

From San Diego, on the Rio Grande, up the Rio Grande, the 
grade is perfect, and there is sufficient timber. No heavy cutting 
is necessary to rise from the bottom to the plane of the table land. 
There is an abundance of pine and cedar from the Rio Grande to 
The grade is almost perfect, except a very prac- 


the Colorado. 
A considerable portion of the 


ticable descent to the Colorado. 
route passes through the settlements of New Mexico, and the re- 
marks as to the other central section apply generally to this. The 
crossing of the Colorado and Rio Grande, with the difficulties of 
the Desert, will, however, add considerably to the cost of this sec- 
tion, say 25 per cent., making the cost of this section an increase 
of 100 per cent. upon the Illinois cost. From the Mohave river 
no reasonable estimate can be made making the cost per mile more 


than $30,000. 
Assuming these estimates to be true the northern road will cost, 


from the Sacramento to the Humboldt, 250 miles, 100 per cent. 
added, say $35,000 per mile, is $8,750,000; from the Humboldt 
to Fort Laramie, 925 miles, 75 per cent. added, $30,100 per 
mile, is $27,842,500; from Fort Laramie to Independence, 630 
miles, 334 per cent. added, $22,933 per mile, is $14,447,790 ; 
making the entire cost of the road, turnouts, depots, cars and fix- 
tures from the navigable waters of the Bay of San Francisco to 
Independence on the Missouri, $51,030,290. 

The southern route will cost from the Bay of San Francisco to 


the Mohave to San Diego, 675 miles, 100 per cent. added, say 
$35,000 per mile, is $25,625,000; from San Diego to Nachito- 
ches, 790 miles, 334 per cent. added, $22,983 per mile, is $18,- 
057,170, making the aggregate cost of a complete running road 
from the Bay of San Francisco to Nachitoches on Red river $55,- 
902,170. 

It appears, and to me clearly, fellow citizens, that this road 
upon either route, can be constructed at about one fourth the 
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amount estimated by some of the ignorant and dreaming specula- 
tors on the Atlantic. 

This great road so essential to the confederacy, as binding it to- 
gether, so essential to its defence, as enabling it to throw a cur- 
rent of armed life from the great heart of the Nation, the Valley 
of the Mississippi, upon the shores of the Pacific, if danger threat- 
ens. Better defences for the Republic, than sides of oak or walls 
of granite. So essential to the Nation as securing the commerce 
of the Pacific, and a controlling influence over the commerce of 
the world, can be constructed and set in motion at an expense not 
exceeding one half of the annual exports of California. 

In a late paper I find a table showing the extent of railroad en- 
terprises undertaken by single States. I find a poor agricultural 
State, that contains no large city, that exports nothing but wheat 
and corn and pork, that digs no treasure from the earth except 
such as Adam dug, that has no commerce except her own local 
trade, has constructed and in process of construction, 1,585 miles 
of railroad, besides having completed a canal uniting the waters of 
Lake Michigan with the waters of the Mississippi, at a cost of 
$12,000,000. Another western State, without any commerce from 
abroad, without a single city, and with nothing but agricultural 
wealth, has over 1,500 miles of railroads, besides canals, and yet 
there is hardly money enough in either of these States to pay our 
annual taxes. 

In the United States $500,000,000 of capital is now employed 
inrailroads, and all of their roads put together, are not of so much 
importance as this. Those roads are built to connect small cities, 
to carry off the crops of small valleys, to furnish communication 
between small manufacturing towns. We propose the construction 
of a road that shall bind the world together, and that shall com- 
mand a business corresponding with its importance. 

This is in reality not so vast an enterprise as it has seemed to 
be. If those poor new States I have referred to have carried and 
can carry out their enterprises, I affirm that California, exercising 
her young yet giant strength, could if she willed, carry out and 
complete the great work alone. If it was necessary and the strong 
will of California was concentrated, we could do it, and we would 
do it. 

ut we are a busy people here. In the hurry of the present 
business, we have but little time to work fur the future, and none 
to work for posterity. We scarcely have time to attend to our ne- 
cessary business of government, therefore it is not probable that 
we will immediately undertake the whole job on our own account. 

The question then is, how is it to be done? If it is to be done, 
somebody must do it. What is everybody’s business, is nobody’s 
business. Our friends beyond the mountains, particularly the 
Senators and Representatives of the western States, take a warm 
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interest in the road; they would assist us by every means in their 
power, but they have their own local interests to represent, and are 


too much engrossed with other matters, to think or act except as 
assistants to the work. We need supply but a small part of the 
capital, but we roaust supply the will and the labor, the plans and 


the combinations, we mus" put our servants to the work, back them 
up and keep them at work by the force of a united and earnest 
public sentiment 

We must take the initiative, and in earnest. How, then, shall 
this be done? Talking won’t do it; newspaper paragraphs won’t 
do it. I propose that we begin the work next winter, at the next 
session of the Legislature, and I call your attention particularly to 
a plan that I shall now present for concentrating our forces to en- 
sure success. Let the Legis'ature grant the right of way for a 
railroad from the waters of the Bay of San Francisco to the line 
of the State boundary (fixing no termini), to twelve persons. The 
Legislature cannot incorporate a company, but they can grant a 
franchise. Let seven be selected from California, and five from 
the Atlantic States, and as it is an important, serious enterprise, 
this selection should be made from among our leading and most 
tried men ; the first and most known in point of character, intel- 
ligence and public spirit. Men fitted for this work can be found, 
and if they can be found anywhere it is in California. 

The remaining five should be part statesmen of weight and in- 
fluence in the councils of the nation, and who have interested them- 
selves in our affairs; such men as Douglass, or Walker of Missis- 
sippi; and part capitalists connected with the great railroad enter- 
prises of the Atlantic. The Legislature should at the same time 
appropriate a sufficient sum, say $25,000, to be placed in the 
hands of three parties, for the purpose of sending through two or 
three parties to examine such points of the routes, as still remain 
at all problematical. These parties could atthe same time procure 
charters from the Territories of Deseret and New Mexico, also, if 
necessary, from Missouri and Texas. The charter to be to the 
same parties receiving the grant from this State. 

These steps taken, by September, 1853, the company would be 
organized—would have complete information as to the route, and 
would be ready to stipulate, contract and go to work. They should 
be in the Atlantic States, for until a route is agreed upon, we do 
not know where to begin here. 

The railroad interests of the Atlantic States are in the hands of 
large capitalists, many of whom pursue railroad building both as a 
business and a science. It is easy to demonstrate to them, it is a 
business calculation, that the building of this road will enhance the 
value of the stock of every railroad in the United States; it would 
not only make the present immense water travel by the Isthmus 
and Cape Horn, railroad travel to and from the West, but it would 
bring a large travel becween Europe and Asia and the islands of 
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the southern ocean, across their railroads. These things are mat- 
ters of figures, and no class of men understand these figures better 
than the railroad capitalists of the East. 

The Atlantic States in their railroad as well as in their political 
interests, have northern and southern relations; for this we care 
nothing, except as it may serve us. It is of great importance, not 
only to the railroad but to the whole commercial, as well as polit- 
ical interests of the North and East, that the route should not run 
south of the Missouri. It is of equal importance to the South to 
secure a southern terminus. It will be our business to say, wher- 
ever we can get the most assistance, whichever interest will con- 
centrate and push a common line farthest into the West, we will 
under:ake to meet them. 

The North would, without doubt, be ready and willing to con- 
struct a road to Fort Laramie, and the South would be equally 
ready and willing to construct a road to E] Passo or San Diego. 
If not one dollar was to be realized from the road, the North would 
be justified by the enhancement of their own stocks and compelled 
by their commercia! interests. The South would be justified and 
compelled by the same interests, and I venture to predict that the 
time will soon come, when we will have to oblige both the North 
and South by allowing them both to communicate by iron roads 
with this golden western coast, and prosperous eastern emporium. 
But the inducements for Atlantic capital by way of returns from 
the road itself, are more certain, definite and satisfactery. It is 
within the range of the simplest and clearest demonstration, that 
the road itself will be a better permanent paying investment, than 
any now in existence. 

These facts must be presented to, and these considerations agi- 
tated on the Atlantic, and the first result will be that we will awake 
the Atlantic railroad interests into effective activity, and we will 
secure what we most need —a counter influence to thet of the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Companies at Washington. This influence 
has a foothold, a fixed foothold among the politicians at Washing-g 
tor, and it is antagonistic to our enterprise. Our representative 
want friends, and they must have them. Two senators and two 
representatives constitute but a small force at Washington. By 
vigorously executing this plan, we get the entire railroad influence 
of the Union at our backs; we shall not only have the whole public 
sentiment of the Union on our side, but we will have what is much 
more potent at Washington, heavy monied influences with us. 

Now I have asserted that it is probable, more than probable, 
that it is a business calculation, that when the organized party I 
have suggested, appear systematized and prepared for work, and 
present the considerations I have suggested to Atlantic capitalists, 
that they will be offered a common terminus both at the base of 
the Rocky Mountains and on the Rio Grande. 
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I now further insist that California herself applying the energies 
and resources of the State, and the energies and ent rprise of her 
citizens, without any extraordinary aid from Congress (remember 
she has already a grant of 3,000,000 acres of land for just this 
purpose from the present Congress), can build the Pacifie section 
of either line. Do we doubt for an instant that California can do 
it? If Illinois ean build 1400 miles of railroad, and sink 100 miles 


of canal through the solid rock, is it to be admitted, that Califor- 


nia cannot build 250 or 5U0 miles of railroad? For myself I would 
not tolerate the doubt. 
. 1‘ we . . ° " e ; 
If, then, California enterprise, energy and capital can build ne 
: 
l 


. 


Pacific section, and Atlantic railroad capital with the ordinary aids 
of Congress wil! build the Atlantie section, there is but the central 
section to provide for, and as this part of the enterprise is some- 
what diffieult, it may be time to call on Hercules, 

The national character of the road for political, military, postal 
and commercial purposes is perfectly understood, and no one 
doubts but that the enterprise is entitled to all the aid the Gov- 
ernment ean afford. 

In seeking for what assistance can best be procured, we can 
calculate first on a liberal grant of public lands direct, this much 
Congress has always done for the local roads. There is however, 
another species of assistance we have a right to count upon. ‘There 
is a policy now recognized and established by the Government to 
which we have the right of appeal. 

You remember that when California had been just conquered 
from Mexico, before gold was discovered, when there was not more 
than 3 or 400 Americans here, Congress authorized contracts for 
the carrying >f the mails from New York to California and Oregon 
at a cost of near one-half million dollars per annum. Congress, 
after paying one-third the cost of construeting the Collin’s line of 
steamers, is now paying to them nearly one million per annum for 
the transportation of the mail from New York to Liverpool. 

Do you understand these sums to pe paid merely for the trans- 
portation of the mail? Not at all; measures of National policy were 
at the bottom of it, and justified it. The contracts with the Cali- 
fornia lines were made to open the commerce of the Pacific more 
freely to our people, to enable the American constructors to build 
their ships and furnish facilities equal to those furnished by Brit- 
ish steamers on the southern coast. The contracts with the Col- 
lin’s line was not to secure the transportation of the mail to Liv- 
erpool, but to place American steam commerce on the Atlantic, 
upon an equal footing with that of Great Britain. 

The Collin’s line of steamers required an investment of about 
$1,500,000. The Pacific lines perhaps as much. If upon these 
investments, and for these inducements Congress is justified in 
paying these sums per annum, what per annum should she con- 
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tract to give for the transportation of the mail in five days, over 
an iron road from the banks of the Mississippi to San Francisco? 
A road that would not merely facilitate, but would command the 
commerce of the Pacific, and centralize the traffic of the world! 

I have assumed a figure, and it is a small one, in comparison 
with the sums I have mentioned, and the ability of the govern- 
ment. The government paid $15,000,000 fi Cal it ‘ornia after we 
ha | Cc nquered it. and when accor ling to Mr. bster, it was a 


land ‘abounding only in rocks and i tevslae I propose that 
J 


the government shall contract with our partic s to pay $2,500,000 
per annum, for twenty years for carrying the m: ail across the con- 
tinent. Wil! Congress refuse the terms? Will Congress dare re- 
fuse? It is as nothing compared with the ability of the govern- 
ment. It is as nothing compared with the importance of the en- 
terprise. I believe the terms will be granted promptly cheerfully, 
if it is believed it will secure the accomplishment of the work. 

There is still another point. Jor years the public lands have 
been donated for the purpc ise of promoting works of internal im- 
provement. Here is a work in which every State and every citizen 
of every State is deeply concerned. The Federal Government is 
not in need of the proceeds of the publie lands, why may not those 
procee ds be immediately directed to the prosecution of this work, 
and the amount credited to the postal accounts with the Govern- 
ment ? 

We find the expense of building the central section on the south- 
ern route 675 miles, about $23,000,000, and the expe nse of the 
corresponding section on the northern route, 925 miles, $27,000.- 
O00. If this contract st be made, it will be a bonus which in 20 
years will be equal to about twice the entire cost of the central sec- 
tion of either line, and if we can secure the proceeds of the public 
lands, we have instant aid in the prosecution of the work. 

Now, fellow-citizens, are not these distinct propositions practea- 
ble? If severally practicable, are they not all practicable together? 
If not so, I w.sh some one to place his finger upon the impractica- 
ble point. First, cannot California take the initiative through her 
Legislature? This no one doubts. Second, cannot she build this 
section of the road? Who will answer in the negative? For the 
credit of California, I hope, no one will answer it in the negative. 
Next, cannot Atlantic raiiroad capital be brought to build the 
eastern section ¢ If not, Louisiana and Texas, or Missouri will do 
it. And next, will Congress refuse us the $2,500,000 per an- 
num? If any man says no, I reply to him that there is not a poli- 
tician from Maine to Texas that will venture to say no, if we pre- 
sent the matter before Congress in a proper shape. 

Nothing more is required then but the present capital. This 
capital possesses a sort of fluid quality. and there is a law, which 
eompels it to flow where it is most needed, and can be best used. 


, tr 
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It is a peculiarly favorable fact, that there never was a time when 
so much capital was lying idle and waiting foremployment. There 
is now $150,000,000 of dead capital in the vaults of the Bank of 
England alone. In fact, my attention was particularly call d to 
that English capital was now seeking in- 


this subject from t] 
vestments in railroad stocks in this State. Their engineers are 
now here, and they Ly that any amount of English capital can be 
had, if they can only secure he right to build roads. 

Here the qu stion arises, would the road pay ? The postal con- 
tract would pay near live ‘cent. on the entire cost of the route; 
this isbut asmallitem. Letuslook at its business. If you will exam- 


ine the estimate « f travel for this year, you will find it estimat d, 

that 50,000 persons wi have arrived this year by the South pass; 

10,000 persons will lave gone to Oregon by the same route; 5,000 

wili have arrived by the southern route and through Mexico. I 
) 


have not consulted statistics, but assume that 25,000 will have 
come from the Atlantic States bv sea, and that 20,000 will return 


the same way; making in all, 110,000 persons. Taking $100 as 


the charge for passage, we would have $11,000,000, or 25 per 
cent. for passengor receipts, assuming that the trav l was not in- 
creased by the construction of the r ad. But the experience of 
every road in Europe and America has shown that the construction 
of a road increases travel from 14 to 1400 per ce nt. We will be 
able to visit the States on business and on pleasure, we can be 
visited in return. Now, the trip can only be made at the hazard 


1 


of health and even life. It is long within bounds to assume, that 
our home travel will inerease 400 per cent. Do not think of 
Munehausen, when I claim that our home travel will pay 80 per 
1e road. 


cent. per annum on the cost of tl 

It is said that figures will not lie; this isa mistake, but I submit 
the calculation to your judgment and believe it sound. 

This is home travel only, of which I have spoken, but a great 
travel between Europe, Asia and the Islands must pass over the 
road. With steam communication across the Pacifie (and this we 
will have long before the road is built), it will not be more than 
forty days from Liverpool to Canton. With these facilities, this 
travel would be immense, and I believe that if both proposed routes 
were constructed, in less than a year after they were opened, you 
could constantly see two continuous lines of human beings passing 
on either line and both ways across the continent. 

With these temptations, that are and will be facts, we shall not 
want for capital, it will come to us from every quarter of the world. 
But if we get at the work and the world should prove cowardly, by 
Heavens! I believe we shall have surplus capital enough alone to 
build the road. 

With proper enterprise this road can be built in a time far short 
of what has been generally supposed. The ground might be broken 
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at both ends in 1854, and three or four years is an abundance of 
time to complete it. This is a fast age of the world, and time is 
of the essence of every thing here in California. If we undertake 
it in California style, we can build it in California time. 

But we must go to work here, and we must go to work without 
delay and in earnest. We have hills and mountains of gold, and 
we are bound to be a wealthy people. We have fruitful valleys, 
and we are bound to continue a prosperous people. We have a 
salubrious climate, and we are bound to be a healthful and, if vir- 
tuous, a happy people, but I have faith in our being a great peo- 
ple, not only as a component part of the great confederacy, but in 
ourselyes—an empire, within the great empire of the Republic, yet 
more glorious than a!l the rest. Even now we have our grasp upon 
the ancient East, and upon that once fabled Indian land from 
whence Veniae drew her wealth, and England her means to claim 
dominion of the seas. 

But, Fellow-Citizens, it is possible that in the very hour of 
brightest promise we may be shorn of these proud anticipations 
and this high position. There are other lines across this continent 
for railroads. There are localities favorable for ship canals, and 
rival interests on the seas may step in and appropriate them. 

Costa Rica furnishes a route where the distance is but eighty 
miles from sea to sea. There are excellent harbors on either side, 
the climate is salubrious, and it would be nomiracle if there should 
one day arise a magnificent city to hold the keys of the commerce 
of the Pacific. What if England establish there a commercial 
centre? It is said she is now projecting a steamship route from Pa- 
nama, by the Sandwich Islands, direct to China. I do not believe 
it will be done, but it is essential to the progress of California, 
and the accomplishment of its reasonable destiny, that this road 
should be promptly built. 

I again repeat that I but suggest this plan. It strikes me as 
the most feasible, I hope to improve it. I will adopt any one that 
I think better. Agitate the subject, and we can all settle down 
upon the most practicable plan. I am for the road, and whether 
elected or not elected, will do my utmost to push forward the great 
work, believing that in doing so, I will be rexdering a service to 


my country and the age. 
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It is said that the name Tobacco was given hy the 
the plant, because it was first observed by them at Tabasco or Ta- 
baco, a province of Yucatan in Mexico. In 1560, Nicot, the French 
ambassador to Portugal, having received some t bacco from a 
Flemish merchant, showed it, on his arrival in Lisbon, to the grand 


prior, and on his return into France, to Catherine of Medicis, 
whence it has been eal | vi] Nic tiana by the botanists. A Imira! 
Sir Francis Drake havin ; me from the Spanish Main, 
in L586, tou ‘hed a ir inka, ‘ought away some for] m col- 
onists, is reported to have first imported tobacco into England. 
But according to Lobel 


, this plant was cultivat d in Britain before 
the year 1570; and was e sumed by smoking in pipes by sir Wal- 


ter Raleigh and ¢ mpanions so early as the year 1loS4. The first 


1 ¢ 


time Sir Walter Raleigh smoked, as reported, it was in private ; 


he had ealled his servant for a jug of water; when the man brought 


it in, he saw the smoke coming out of his master’s mouth, and na- 


turally supposing le was on fire, as naturally threw the jug of wa- 
ter over him, to put it out. Whether this anecdote be true or not 
is immaterial. 

The introduction and use of tobacco form a singular chapter in 
the history of mankind; and it may well excite astonishment that 
the discovery in America of a nauseous and poisonous weed, of 
an acrid taste and disagreeable odor, in short, whose « nly proper- 
ties are deleterious, should have had so great an influence on the 
social condition of all nations; that it should have become an arti- 
cle of extensive Commerce; and that its culture should have spread 
more rapidly than that of the most useful plants. At the time of 
the discovery of America, tobacco was in fre quent use among the 
Indians, and the practice of smoking was common to almost all the 

tribes; and by it they pretended to cure a great variety of diseases. 

Its introduction into the Eastern Continent was everywhere mark- 
ed with ridicule and persecution. A book was written against it 
even by the king of Great Britain, James I., and perhaps a hund- 
red others of the same character were published in various lang- 
uages. Pcpe Urban VIIL. excommunicated all who took tobaceo 
in charches, and the empress Elizabeth also prohibited the use of it 
in churches. In Transylvania, an ordinance was published, in 
1689, threatening those who should plant tobacco with the con- 
fiscation of their estates. The Grand Duke of Moscow and the 
king of Persia forbade its use under penalty of the loss of the nose, 
or even of death. 

At present. the aspect of affairs is so much altered, that all the 
sovereigns of Europe, and most of those of other parts of the 
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world, derive a considerable part of their revenues from tobacco. 
Having been introduced into England by Raleigh and other young 
men of fashion, its use rapidiy spread in that country, as it pre- 
viously had done among the Portuguese, Spaniards, and French. 
During the reign of George II1., the practice of smoking, which 
had previously been exceedingly prevalent, went out of fashion, 
and was nearly superseded, among the higher and middle classes, 
by that of snuff-taking. Latterly, however, smoking has been re- 
vived in that country. ‘The practice of smoking has become so 
general, especially in Holland and Germany, that it constitutes a 
daily luxury with nearly all the peasantry ‘of those countries, as 
well as with the more indolent and wealthy classes. 

Tobacco isa powerful narcotic, and also a strong stimulant, and 
internally, even in small doses, it proves powerfully emetic and 
eathartic. The oil is celebrated for its extreme virulence, and 
when applied to a wound, is said, by Redi, to be as fatal as the 
poison of a viper. The decoction, powder and smoke are used in 
Pe mg to destroy insects. The article is not only used for 
smoking, but for snuff In the manufacture of the latter, various 
are added for giving it an agreeable scent ; and hence the 


matters 
numerous varieties of snuff, 
Virginia has been famous for the successful cultivation of the 


tobacco plant. It became the staple of that province, but it is 
now giving way to a much wider cultivation of wheat. The tobac- 
co plant, when full grown, will rise tosix feet in height. The stem 
is pretty straight, rather hairy and clammy. The leaves are of 
considerable length, of a yellow green; those nearest the ground 
are the largest, but they make the coarsest tobacco. As the plants 
grow they require much attention, to keep the ground between the 
rows clear from weeds, and to pull off all the Lowest and coarsest 
leaves from the plant itself, in order to feed more fully the upper 
ones. ‘The laborious work is done by negroes. When the leaves 
turn brown the plant is ripe. The plants, as they ripen, are cut 
down, and laid in a heap to heat, after which they are hung up 
sey arately to dry, in houses built on purpose. The tobacco of Cuba, 
for smoking, is the best raised. Recently, the exportationof cigars 
from that island is said to have amounted to 200,UU00boxes a year. 
It is stated that as early as 1650, the fields, gardens, streets, 
and public squares of Jamestown, in Virginia, were planted with 
tobacco, which was used asa currency in that as well as many other 
of the Southern States. As a sample of this, in 1669, by enact- 
ment in Virginia, heinous social crimes were punished by a fine of 
from five hundred to one thousand pounds of tobacco. For the 
thirty years preceding 1775, the annual export of tobacco from the 
United States was 40,000,000 pounds. In the next seven years, 
Which embraced the Revolutionary War, the entire export was 
86,000,000 pounds, but 34,000,000 of this was captured by the 
British. In the three succeeding years the export was about 90,- 
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000,000 pounds. The whole crop of tobacco in the U.S. in 1847 
was estimated at a little over 220,000,000 pounds, which, at the low 
price of five cents the pound, amounts to the sum of $11,000,000. 

‘The use of tobacco has vastly increased in France since the last 
Duke of Orleans set the fashion of smoking in the streets, in order 
to lend a hand to government sales. ‘Tobacco, a tilthy weed, the 
vestibule of the drunkard’s home, assaults one at every step here 
—not in the form of chewing, but in puffing bad cigars. Its sale 
is a rigid monopoly, and to retail it, is a privilege which requires 
a friend at court. Throughout France the little tobacco shops all 
look alike—boxes on the counter with separate lids, marked one 
sou and upwards—prices fixed for the cigars by the government, 
to which must be added snuff, but never chewing tobacco. The 
profit the government derives from this borders on a hundred mil- 
An attempt has been made to raise tobacco in Al- 


lion francs. 
in the following details, to 


giers, which may not be uninteresting, g 
our growers:—In 1851, the number of planters was only 137, 
whereas, in 1852, it was 1,073. The number ot Aectares (a hec- 
tare is about 2} acres) under the tobacco plant was 446 in 1851, 
and 1,095 in 1852. The government has announced that it will 
purchase this year 720,0UU kilograms of this tobacco, whereas the 
quantity last year was only 3u3.000. The total of the present 
year’s crop is estimated at 1,780,000 kilograms, of which 7U0,00U 
have been grown by the natives, and the rest by Europeans. 
There is a considerable increase in the product of Connecticut 
seed leaf, but in most of the other States, particularly Virginia and 
Louisiana, there was a marked decline, corresponding witi the ex- 
ports of the following years, thus testing in some degree the accu- 


racy of the census reports. 
‘I'he census returns of the U. S. for 1840 and 1850 show in the 


latter period a considerable falling off in the production, as follows: 
Pounds of Tobacco raised in the United States per Census. 
EASY, | 1850, 1840. | 1850. 


} 
—_— ——~ —_ ——... — 


Mississippi, lbs. 83,471 48.349 

eee 23,922 
LOXUS+ ++ eeee ee 60.770 
Arkansas o+ee- : 224,164 
Pennessee «++++) 29,550,432) 20,144,380 


53,.436.909| 55,.765.249 


5U Louisiana. « 


3.932 Ke nt 
5,942,27: 

1.60% 2,22) 

1, $20,304 1,055,146 
564,326 844.129 


9,0687.9.2] 17,038,364 


10,480,967 
ns ViVahlas «- 


15.000 lowa-- eevee eens 
347,106,56,.516,492, Wisconsin.. +++ 
12,0098, 1 47 Caiifernia.- 
73,235 Minnesota.. «+++ 
420,123 Oregon--« ++ 
982,584 Utah 
163,605 New Mexic 


S. Carolina. --+- 
Georgia.: 
Florida 
Alabama. 





NE ic bkks Aide eared AREA aEEe HO TERSRS s+ 219,163,315] 
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Statement exhibiting the number of hog sheads of Tobacco ez- 
», znclusive, and the 


ported from the U.S. from 1799 to 1s8 


average price per pound, and gross v rh Srom 1802 to 1835, 


inclusive ; also the number of pounds of manufactured To- 
baceo and Snuff exported from 1791 to 1835, inclusive, and 


gross value from 181T to 1835, énclusive. 


No. hhds. Average 


Years. leaf 


price Total 


tobacco. per lb. value. 


1790 118,460 
791...... 101,272 
ates... oven 112,423 
59.947 
2,958 
61,050 
6Y,018 
58,167 
68,567 
96 ,UTU0 
T8686 
103,758 
77,72 
&6 291 


041 


66858 
83,169 
99.009 


77 O00 
(4,080 





Revolution. 
in France. || War with 


*pourvpdoose JON 
*‘pourvjdoostuy) 


,220,000 
6.230 000 
6,000,000 
6.341.009 
6,972,000 
5,476,000 
S38 000 
3,714,000 
0,048,000 
2,150,000 
1,514,000 
319,000 
232.000 
8,23: ) ,V00 
2 SUY,000 
9,230,000 
10,241,341 
8,874,167 
8,185,188 


Manufactured 


| o 
to pACCV, 


$1,122 
117,874 
187,734 
19,370U 
20,263 
20,1381 
12,805 
142,269 
406,076 
457.713 
472,: 252 
933 wovl 
152,415 
298,139 
428,460 
381,733 
274,952 
50,332 
390,835 
029,285 
182,353 
588,018 
OR: 3 O12 o 


7). S77 


‘ soil 

1, 34045 
276,246 
1,115,874 
1.486,240 
926.833 


= ) 8 -oO 
293 5 STS le) 


Value of 
Snuff, manulae’d 
Ibs. and snuif. 


oul 0D9LQO} portnjoujnuvul pur yous 
“POUIV}LOOStU Ls) 


‘ 


my 


Pl 


9,080 $281,509 
5.513 373,875 
13,710 287,192 
4,996 149,589 


9,798,045 1,332,949 44.552 149,083 
6B 3B8v, 020 1,414,424 44,602 157,182 
1,987,507 36,684 154,95 


ere 


vt 
5,059,355 2 


a 


47 7,990 45,174 203, 789 


+t Berlin and Milan decrees, 


Great Britain. 


Embargo. 


eels et oe oe 
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No. hhds 
Years. leaf 
tobacco. 


Ly. 75,984 

182 j 

1X: 

18 JO. 2 . (07 2.637.411 35.655 
182% io 53 5.185.370 ? 619.899 19.509 
LS3i 3,810 5} 5,833,112 3,199,141 


639.856 ¢ 


Rs >» q Qj) 8x ‘ 
18: i 4. $02 388 3. 


) 

» 

) 

n> _ pte pate A po 
1%: ; , 5,999,769 3.456.071 
: “ype 

Pate 
) 


ROY o Ae © 6 PF 
l abe Pas ode e) 2,400,908 ¢ 40.310 

‘ > FOL One s - 
18: wos t O,DID,0UD ¢ 


956,579 57. 
183: Q4 35% t 8,250,577 3,817,854 36,471 

10,058,640 5,246,675 46,018 435,464 

£ 5,705,047 3.615.591 40,883 427,836 

§ 7,892,029 5,008,147 75,083 577,420 

9,552,943 4,214,943 42,467 616,212 

119,484 6% 9,883,657 6,787,165 87.182 813.671 

147,828 12,576,703 7,508,644 68,553 873,877 

: 158,710 b 69,540,755 4,484,214 42,668 525,490 

94.454 4 4,650,979 3,404,252 20,455 278,819 

163.042 $ $397,255 6,046,878 28,668 586,600 

. 147,168 7,469,819 5,812,971 44,899 538,498 

147.998 - 8,478,270 6.854,856 52,458 695,914 

155,762 44 7,242,086 7,844,592 37,051 658,950 

7,551,122 6,698,507 86,192 568,485 

0,840,247 7,159,397 49.888 613,044 

9,951,023 5,918,583 44.690 648,832 

95,945 | 9,219,251 7,235,358 37,422 1,143,547 


UO 5 Co- 


< 


‘Ty’ . . . 
The tobaceo trade, which for some years was under 2 depression, 


has, within the last two, somewhat improved, as far as an increased 


average price per hhd. goes. In order to observe the operation of this 


trade through a series of years, wo have compiled from official sources 
the number of hhds. and export value sent out of the United States an. 
We have divided the last twenty-four years into three pe- 


nually, 
This division embraces the operation of 


riods of seven years each. 
each tariff. The seven years up to 1828, were of comparative low 
duties; 1828 and up to 1834, was the period of the highest. The re- 
ductions under the compromise began in 1834, and continued down to 
1841, inclusive, In 1842, the duties upon articles before free, were 
levied, and in 1843 the tariff of 1842 began its operation, and in 1847, 


tal de 


the present tariff. The result is as follows: 


© Duty in England lowered from 4s. to 3s. per Ib. 
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Exports of Tobacco from the United States. 


Value of Total value ot 
Value snuff and tobacco ex- 

Hhds. Value. per hhd. manutact ringed ported. 
96,271 5,296,960 $54 7 i: 3 $210,747 § S5.480,707 
T7141 4,982,974 64 60 “202.306 "5,185,370 
83.810 5,586,365 6665 246.748 5,883,112 
$6,718 4,892,888 5b 40 202,745 5,184,863 
106, 806 5,999,769 5618 2S5,TT1L 6.295.540 
0.79)5,968 69 29 288,973 6,043,991 
6,595,308 7496 328,408 6,423,714 


$5,58: 3 247 $03 25 $265,001 $5,849,749 


94,553 $3,250,577 $87 01 $357,611 $8,608,188 


109,442 10°08 640 "9154 435,464 10,494,104 
100,232 5.765,64T S782 427¢830 6,223,488 
1593 7,892,029 7348 S7T7,420 7,969,449 
78,995 9,832,943 12447 616,212 10,449 "155 
119,484 9,883,057 05 $13,671 10,697,628 
828 siondaincaits $5 09 873,577 13,450,570 


‘ 
‘ 


5 $9, i: 2,928 $85 92 $580,013 $9 698, 941 


158,710 $9,540,755 $60 11 $525,490810,066,245 
94,454 4,650,979 49 24 278,819 5,929,298 
163,042 8,897,255 51 036,600 8,983,855 
147,168 T,469,819 50 530,498 8,008,817 
147.998 8,478,270 57 695,954 9,174,184 
135,762 7,242,086 83 658,950 7,901,086 
180,665 7,551,122 57 568 435 8,119,557 
101.521 5,840,207 52 613,044 6,453,261 
145,729 9 95] 028 68 25 648,832 10,599,855 
95,945 9,2 9.251 96 001,143 O47 10,862,798 


~~ ~~! wt ee 


CPT Y TT 
Mesias: 


« 
ae | 


— = — Sr 


Aver.10 years 132,010 $7,854,076 $59 25 $620, V06 $8,4: 24,082 
Recapitulation. 


Average 7 years ending— 


Valne of Total valtie of 
Value snuff and tobacco 
Hhds. Value. i hhds. manufactured. exported. 


81,008 $5,864,277 $73 53 $183,788 $6,084,073 

85,802 pent 63 25 265,061 5,849,749 

107,275 9,112,928 8592 586,013 9,638,941 

1847, G years 141,189 6,629,866 54 04 529,065 8.335,689 

1841-51, 10y.132,060 7,834,076 5925 620,006 8,454,682 
8 ; 
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The destination of the tobacco exported from the United States, im 


the last few years, has been as foliows: 


Exports of Tobacco from the United States. 
18419, £0, 1851. 
Russia ids 530 1; 1.856 
Sweden. 1.408 
FigNSC TOWDB..<ccccccccecccs 22 506 
Holland ... 11.871 
Belgium 


rao 
Great Britain. 


Jv 
ee 


ae 
os Ge 


23,608 
2.681 


ie 


colonies 
France Sececee 

Spain 

Portugal .... 

Italy and Trieste.. 4,948 
1,582 


Elsewhere . 2.409 


Total hhds. 101,52 


Total value. $5,304,20T $9.9. 51 023 $9 919251 


As compared with the year 1849, the-tobacco trade has been very 
good, That is to s ay, for 5000 hhds. less tobacco, the United States 
apparently get $3, 400,000 more mone y- This return, however. does 
not show the losses sustained by consignors to foreign markets, grow- 
ing out of the machinery of advances, forced s: les, slaughtering, buy- 
ing in. and reclamations; by which process it Las been said that Ame- 
rican tobacco may be sent from here and come back for the manufac- 
ture of cigars, paying duty, and underselling the home-made article. 
It is known, that German cigar-makers in New York can sell cigars, 
made from American tobacco imported from Germany, cheaper than 
to make them, from the tobacco before it has been sent abroad. A good 
deal is to be allowed to adulteration, which, as seen in the above ta- 
ble, affects, in connection with smuggling, the manufactured tobacco 
which pays duty in Great Britain. 


The change in the duties on general articles of consumption seems 


in England to have promoted the consumption of tobacco, on the gen- 


eral principles which prompted the change of policy under Sir Rob’t 


Peel’s administration in 1842, although the duty charged upon tobac- 
co has remained the same. The English official returns show that the 
consumption fell year by year until 1842, which was the year of the 
greatest depression, and when the financial crisis of the government 
brought Sir Robert Peel into power. From that year, when the du- 
ties were removed on many articles, in order to promote their con- 
sumption, as well as that of those on which the tax was untouched, 


the consumption of leaf tobacco has continued steadily. to increase. 
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Tobacco entered for consumption in Great Britain. 
Leaf, Manufactured, Leaf, Manufactured, 
Ibs. Ibs, Years. Ibs. Ibs. 

25,596,246 190,148 | 1845... 26,076,311 245,940 
T1406 196 304 | 1846... 26,737,001 264,707 
2,902,398 193,912 | 1847... 26,220,240 208,913 

2 O94,772 213,613:{ 1848... 27-061.480 205 ,92T 
2,013,146 225,202 | 1849... 27,350,120 201,450 
22,891,517 263,840 | 1850... 27,538,104 196,681 
24,535,116 240,602 | 1851... 27,853,390 209,588 


The progress of this consumption was checked by the fluctuation 
of prices. When it was the highest, the export to Europe direct,. in- 
stead of throug! England, was the greatest. 


The years 1841—42 show the smallest consumption in England. 
The first year was, however, one of large sales and high prices by the 
United States. In the year 1842, howe ever, the prices fell ruinously. 
In 1844, the English consumption was larger than ever, but the price 
by no-means so high.as formerly. 

For the following years,the consumption of tobacco in the United 
Kingdom, and the duty thereon, were— 


Years. Consumption. Duty p.lb. Years. Consumption. Duty per Ib. 


1801...lbs. 16,514,998 1s. 7d. | 1831...lbs. 15,350,018 3s. 


. 14,928,243 2s. 2d. .- 16,000,000 3s. 


W2L....... 2,983,197 4s. 

Seven-eighths of all the tobacco brought into Great Britain is grown 
in the: United States. The duties payable are 3s. Ifd. per Ib, on un- 
manufactured tobaceo; 9s, 5d. per |b. on sigars and manufactured 
tubaceo; and 6s. 38d. per Ib. on snuff. 

The imports in tlie two years in the United Kingdom were— 

1849, 1850. 
Unmanufactured............. «21D. 42,098,126 33,894,506 
Manufactured and snuff... 1,913,474 1,532,829 

The British home consumption is about 28,000,000 Ibs. annually, 
the rest being re-exported. The gross duties realized in two years, 
was £4,425,040 and £4,430,134 respectively. 
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Population of the United States. 


Statement of the population in each State and T'e 


States, 


New England. 
ean gee 
New Hampshire-- 
Vermont tees 


Massachusetts 
Khode Island -«--- 
Connecticut +++++- 


Middle. 
New York- 
New Jez 
Pennsylvania —— 
Delaware 
Maryland eeeeees! 


eeeeee 


ONIO seers 


Ratio of increase. 


959.049 
245,55 
Si0y 

12.07 


B3S0 54 


i 
4 
; 


230, 756 








2,098.07: 


15.6913. 761.378) sY-37 





Coast Planting. 
South Carolina: -- 
Georgia «+> 


Floridas++s+ «++. 





Alabama eeeeee ee wees 


Mississippi eeereelon 
Louisiana:+--- ecee 


Central States. 
Virginia --+-«- 
North Carolina--- 
Te nnessee « 
Kentucky 
Missouri oe 


Arkansas .- -- 


Northwestern. 
Indiana--.... 
Lilinois eoccce coe 
Michigan. 
Wisconsin « «+++. 
JOWG> eccecccoces 


748,308 


— SO 


‘ 
} 


20.1 | 502.741) 18-1 
55.1 | 340,987) 39-1 


eeeeee 


415,118 
252,433) 
127 YO] | e+e. 
75.448) 387-0 


40.352'356.0 


76.556) «cee. 


) 
153.407/100-4 





51.86) 1.200.484 





784.456 53-U3 





478, 103 
105,602) 200. 


' 
880,200 17-6 


9|.; 





974,622 10.7 
16.2 
147.8 








4 S75 


l 17,1 IBloLU-2 
55,211 /349-5 
8.596) 86-8 


eres eeseleossese 





_41,964'752,59| 211,285/4U8-33 
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tory decennially, commencing 1790 to 1850, inclusive. 


Represent- 
atives ol 
each 
state. 


794.652 


1,211,405 


ST US7 


631,904 
O87 917 
140,455 
30.388 
3.49).056 
343,031 
157,445 
31,639 


583.188 
317,961 
Ol4twin« 

991,499 


96-6 | 3,097,391 
16-3 189,55? 
97.9 | 2,311,786 
91.53 
V.OLY 


Lo, 107 


591,398; 2.3 
691.392) 33.8 | 95.999 
54,477) 56-8 87.40 
590.756) W-S8 771.671 
X1]-0 375.051/175-0 606.55) 


10-6 352,.41)) 63-3 517.739 


——— 


19.49 2 HOO USS 


1,421,66 

S68 902) 

1,002 ,62: 

OS) 4 a) 
682.04 


209,634 


5,167,276 


668.597) 





O85.866) 4.9 OSS 4'°6 
476.183) 202-4 851.470} 
212,267/570-9 397 654) 
BOGID) eccces 305.19 


LS, LL2) reer 





532,115 


192,214): 





151-84 | 1,448,373/172-19| 2,734,945} 88.82 


Have the addition on account ef the fractions. 


15.858 
3,475 
72,128 
13.940 
( 
14, Y9V0 


14,146 
3,69) 
63,201 
94,433 
84.088 
3,384 














Population of the United States. 


STATEMENT 


meres 


States, &c. 


Ratio of 


California*..- 
District ot Columbia 
Minnesota Territory 
New Mexico Territ. 
Oregon Territory -- 
Utah Territory---- 
Seamen in United 
States service+++« 


36-8 
36-45 9,638,191 133.12 


Tota] --ccece oe} 3.929.897 


7,239,814 


| 
} 
9,941] 32 


5.31 »-01 





Statement of population by classes decen 


Classes. 1790. 


Ratio of increase 
Ratio of increase 








120 


oe 


5.862.004 


186,446 


We INDE... 200060 ves0 3.172.464) 4.304. 25.7 


Free colored..-- 


59.466 


697,897 


Seamen in U. S. 


3,929,827 


JOS 395 


K9 9 
a's 


1,191,364 


i gods 





Total free -0e coos. 3.231.930 412, 36-4 6,048 450! 37-0 


Total col. pop., free and slaves) 557,363 1,001,452 32.2 | 1.377,810| 37-6 


* The population of California is set down at 165,000 as an approximation te 
the real population, which may be essentially varied by complete returns. Should 
the returns vary from our estimate so far as to reduce the population of Califor- 
nia 30,000, South Carolina will be entitled to a member additional, as being next 
above on the list of fractions. The official returns of California will slightly affect 
the calculation respecting the aggregate increase of the free population for the 
year 1850. Ratio of Representation, 93,731. 








Population of the United States. 


| 





Represent 
atives of 
each 
state. 


} of increase, 


Rati 


O00 


O87 


6,100 
49.812) 23.3 


~ 12,866,020, 33-48 17.069.453 32-67 23,263,488, 36-28) 


nially from 1790 to 1850, inclusive. 


Ratio of increase 
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Mississippi Valley Railroad. 
Iron Mountarx, Nort anp Sovtn Missourt Links, CoNvEn- 
TIONS, 
“There i 


Which, 


SHAKFESPEARE’S Jutrus CAESAR. 


Theory is turned to practice. Ideas have commenced opera- 
tions. The people of various States are at work ; they are up 
and doing the preliminary business of the Mississippi Valley Rail- 
road. 

Men and women have talked, letters, papers and periodicals 
been sent, conventions held, resolutions made, memorials drawn 
and money raised for the cause. 

At the city of St. Louis the fulcrum is fixed, on it the thoughts 
and feelings of the West are suspended, and from the mouth to 
the source of the river of rivers those thoughts and feelings are 
pointing with the directness of the magnetic needle toward the 
north. 

The centrifugal force of secession is lost, the centripetal force 
of union is won. 

The Atlantic sea-board is gravitating toward St. Louis. The 
Pacific sea-board is gravitating toward St. Louis. The Lake- 
coast of the North and the Gulf-coast of the South are both also 
gravitating toward St. Louis. 

Railroads are talismanic wands. They have a charming power. 
They do wonders, they work miracles. They are better than laws, 
they are better than schools, they are esse ntially political and re- 


! 


ligious. They announce to the world as the Angel announced on 


the plains of Judea: ‘*On earth peace, good will toward men.” 
Let then every man, village, town, city, parish, county, State 
and Territory in the Land co-operate with Congress in creating 
these new channels of internal improvement, that **swords may be 
turned into plough shares and spears into pruning hooks” that 
mountains and valleys may be Jeveled and crooked places made 


straight, that produce and persons as well as thoughts and feel- 


ings may enjoy the speediest inter-communication between the 
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heart and the extremities of the country, that the internal im- 
provement of the Jand may keep pace with the internal improve- 
ment of the spirit in man. 

The feelings of the cities of the East toward St. Louis are the 
strongest and most manifest. The feelings of the cities of the 
West toward St. Louis are strongly indicated in the Pacific Rail- 
road article preceding this. The feelings of the cities of the North 
toward St. Louis though strong are yet young and undeveloped. 
The feelings of the cities of the South toward St. Louis are as ar- 
dent as their clime, irrepressible in their strength, and demand 
immediate satisfaction. St. Louis, the heart of the Union, in re- 
turn feels and is now manifesting the liveliest interest in every ex- 
tremity of the national body. 

We wili now confine our observations of these acting and react- 
ing manifestations to three points, at St. Louis towards the North 
and towards the South, and at both the North and South towards 
St. Louis, all harmoniously united with magic charm in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad. 

In the last February number of the Western Journal and Ci- 
vilian an article appeared projecting a Railroad from St. Louis 
to Vew Orleans. 

On the 21st of June last, the landholders of New Orleans voted 
in favor of a tax of 81,500,000 to be levied on the real estate in 
the city, to aid in the construction of the New Orleans Opelousas 
and Great Western Railroad. 

About the same time the directors of this railroad company me- 
morialized Congress at its last session to grant the right of way 
through the public lands, and as we quoted last month, ‘‘to grant 
all the lands of the United States within ten miles of the said road 
and its St. Louis branch, on each side; or its equivalent in other 
lands.” 

Before this last session of Congress adjourned, the ‘*Arkansas 
and Missouri Railroad Bill,”’ granting 3.500,000 acres to Arkan- 
sas, introduced by the Hon. Rob. W. Johnson of Arkansas, passed 
the House and was favorably received in the Senate; and unless 
and even if amended and still more liberal provision be made in 
behalf uf the whole of the Mississippi Valley Railroad from the 
Falls to the Gulf in accordance with the resolutions of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad Convention, hereafter soon to be introduced, 
splitting the difference between the ordinary grants and the extra- 
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ordinary ‘orms of the memorial from Louisiana, the bill soamend 
ed as to grant the pablic land within ten miles and on each side of 
the Mississippi Valley Road in alternate sections, may pass the 
Senate next month. 

The pages of the Western Journal and Civilian have for 
months past, been crowded with facts and arguments, in favor of 
this cause. 

And what have the people of the Valley done? They have acted 
li minded, noble hearte d men— 


like men higt 


‘*Men who know their rights, 


And knowing dare maintain.”’ 


men who have enlisted body and soul, who lavish time, money and 


energies, who are ready to sacrifice comfort and even life, and who 


s5 


will ‘‘never surrender’ in the cause. 
Hear what they are doing; hear what they have done this fall ! 
The movements made in the city of St. Louis on the th of Oc- 
tober were published in the Juurnaland Civilian of last month. 
The Committee of Invitation appointed at the meeting in Bt. 
Louis on the {th ult., addressed the following circular: 


TO THE CITIZENS OF TilE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 


} 


Interested in the Projected Railroad from Minnesota to the Mexican Guif via St. Louis 
and the Iron Mountain. 


At a meeting of the citizens of St. Louis, Mo., held on the 9th of October, 
1852, in pursuance of ac tuade for that purpose, the following preamble and 
resolutions were adopt and the undersigned appointed a Committee of Invita 
tion: 

WITEREAS, the population west of the Mississippi is already very large and in- 
creasing rapidly, dtl ch end fertile country lying between said Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers north, and the mineral wealth of the States of Missouri and Arkansas, 
and the rich plains ol e 1 Stutesof the Mississippi valley, require new chan- 
nels to develope the resources of this vast extent of country, and the best way of de- 
ing so is by building a raat m the Fails of St. Authony tothe Gulf of Mexico: 
Therefore, 

BE It REsC i hat the people of the States and the Territory interested ia 
building the «foresaid r . be requested to meet in Convention at St. Louis va 
the third Munday of the e r\t CT. 

RESOLVED, That ommittee ¢ se b- a; ornted to issue a call for said Conven 

in to vere sti ij ‘ i ’ ttenad. 

ILVED, vata mmitiee of te ippointed, by the Chairman of this meet- 
I ] the meeting of said Cor vention. 
NeTT, Maver ol St. Louis, and Chairmar 
& Committee of luvitatron and as Chairmaa 


1 road—the incalculable advantages 
portion, espec allv, of the inhabit- 
he Mississippi, and the nationality ofa 
ther the interests of the North and 

t 


ommunication, must recommend it to 


is uo distant period, its entire success. 
Astl : rranc ven toward the accomplishment of this great work, 
it is proposed to hold, in the Cit f St. nis. a Convention of its friends, among 
whom the nu nent shoul . the producers of Missouri and lowa. 
along the line of the North Missouri Reilroad extended to St Peters, who have 
+! 


otherwise no direct outlet ti parket well as ft 
are fast filling up the rich pra N esota, and who will thus secure a 


ie enterprising population that 
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means of communication at all seasons with the Southern sea. Norcan we think 
its friends will be fewer along the preposed line south, threugh the snineral re- 
gion of Missouri, to such point in Arkansas as will aflord an easy connexion with 
New Orleans and the Ovean. 

It behooves us, on the Western side of the Great River, not the bury the ta- 
lent that has been entrusted to our keeping, but to profit by the example of our 
brethren, farther east, who are at this moment urging forward, with the utmost 
energy, an iron road, parallel to the Mississippi rwer, from Galena to the Gulf. 

Let us do like wise, and put the rich savannahs of the West on as favorable 
a footing as po sssible towards reaching a southern market; the eastern bank of 
the river being gustly entitled te no adv antage over us in this, though it must of 
necessity ee the start of us in our attempts to reach the northern Atlantic 
ports. : hen we lee 

The time fixed for the Convention, third Mondag in November, with a view 
to have as many as possible of our northern friends in attendance, and give time 
for their return te their homes before winter sets in, puts if ont of the power of 
the committee to send special invitations to the many hundrees of intelligent ci- 
tize re al ng the proposed lines, upon whom will rest the duty of stirring up their 
neighbors, and drawing public attention to this project, and whose presence and 
countenance are particularly desired at the proposed Convention. 

But we say ‘to all friends of this great Northern and Southern Railroad, no 
matter in what division of it their interests may lie, come to the Convention and 
assist us with yonr counsel, and we promise you a hearty welcome, and the hos- 
pitalities of our City. 

lL. M. KENNETT, JOHN O’FALLON, J. B. BRANT, 

HENRY COBB, G. R. TAYLOR, C. P. CHOUTEAU. 

Which circular was sent to various portions of the State of Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri and Iowa and of the Ter- 
ritory of Minnesota. 

While this circular was in operation, mark the movements—the 
almost intantaneous and the responsive movements of the people 
from Louisiana to Minnesota in favor of the Mississippi Valley 
Railroad. 


Here are some items showing their earnest unanimity in the 
cause. 

On the 20th day of October last, a letter was written to the au- 
thor of this article by a man high in public life in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, from which letter the following quotation is presented : 

“Thousands of capitalists in other States of the great West will co- 
operate with you with enthusiastic energy ; and before three months 
pass away, the New Orleans and Minnesota Railroad will be herald- 
ed all over the country as the most magnificent enterprise of the age. 
The people of Minnesota have a deepand united interest with you in 
the above road, and are awake already to the importance of it, and 
whatever we can do, we will do with alacrity, and endeavor to have 
Minnesota represented at your contemplated convention and will 
earnestly co-operate with you and others in this truly great work. It 
is to be hoped that there will be such a pouring in of delegations from 
all portions of the North, South and West, as will prove most con- 
clusively tothe world that the Great West is awake to her interests.”’ 


‘Two days after the date of the last letter, another was written 
to the same person by a sound and public spirited man in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, frem whose letter the following items are quoted: 
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“Qur Legislature meets here on the Ist day of November next, and 
I much te iat the notice of the convention at your place for 3d 
Monday lat month, is too short now that the rivers are down toaf- 


: is ' = 
ford time for l nd forward delegates. 
* * »* 


“The bill granti o this State for a railroad from Cairo to 
Fulton, and one w : and one east, which passed the House of Re- 


presentatives just before its adjournment, will, 1 doubt not, pass the 
Senate atane ry inthe session. 

“It gives us 3.500.000 acres. 

“This Cair enter Arkansas at or near where the St. 
Louis road wou rike our boundary ind give us a benefit of that 


grant to Camden, within seventy miles of our southern line, to help 
build the St. Loui 3 


> 
ch 


On the 2 
annexed portion of a letter from Col. Payne, of New Orleans, ap- 


October last the following editorial article with the 


peared in ‘*The Sentinel,” published in Arkadelphia, Arkansas : 
Arkadelphia [Arkansas} Sentin 

We lay before our re ders the following c py of a letter from Col. 

Payne, the Agen: of the Wew Orleans, Ovpelous is and Great Western 

Railroad, that 


le may see what others are doing towards the 


] 
construction of a Railroad from St. Louis to New Orleans, through 


Arkansas. It is a cheering invilation for Arkansas to take hold and 
do her part, which we are confident she will do at a proper time. 
Some of the public Journals in Missouri are advocating the crossing 
of this road at He/ena, our belief is, that the through route entirely on 
the west side of the Mississippi, is the true one to open a main avenue 
for our products, Let dlelena become a braneh if practicable, but the 
main trunk must go tl h the entire length of our State, without a 
crossing of the Mississippi until the road reaches New Orleans—by 
this means, the great commercial importance of the termini—New 
Orleans and St. Louis, will reflect a credit across our State that would 


} 


ensure the building of the road. We call upon our people every- 
where, to think of these things, and prepare themselves to take hold 
of this great work, which is soon to redeem Arkansas. 

New Orleans, October 11, 1852. 
R. Berese, Esq., 

Dear Sir:—Your several favors of the past month have been re- 
ceived, and for which I thank you. They would have been respond- 
ed toas they came to hand, but ior my absence irom the city on busi- 
ness of the road since the last of August. J now reply. 

‘he certain! f the constr I n vt the St. Louis Branch of our 
Great Railroad throug unsas, is now no longer doubtful. Our 
Boird of Directors regard it as a fixed fact, so far as Louisiana 
concerned. St. Louis and Missouri are not ouly determined to do their 
part, but have already sent @ corps o Mugineers to examine the route 
trom St. Louis to the Lron Mountain. Now it only remains to be seen 
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whether Arkansas will take any positive and immediate action. The 
action of Arkansas if warm and decided, wili put the matter under 
immediate headway. 

I shall leave in two or three deys for the western or Texas end of 
our line, and when I have accomplished the business of the road on 
that part of our line, I am instructed by the President, to take the 
probable route of the St. Louis Branch, and traverse it through all of 
our Parishes to the Arkansas line. 

This Company have now the Capital at command, equal to four mil- 
lions of dollars. Under our new constitution, the State will take one 
million of dollars. This will make the sum of five millions of dollars. 
The cost of the road on the main trunk to the Texas border, will be 
about four millions, lea ing one towards the St. L yuis Branch. The 
Parishes in Louisiana along the line of the branch road to the Arkan- 
sas line will contribute at least as much, as will, with the aid of the 
one million, furnish and equip the road to your State line. 

We now have all our road under contract from this end of the line 
towards the La Fourche, and in a few weeks it will be under contrzet 
to Berwick Bay, and in a month more, to Washington, a distance of 
50 miles further. So you see we are at work. 

I think the road will pass into your State through Camden, or a 
little to the East of it, but of course nothing can be definitely determ- 
ined until the Engineers have passed over the ground. * * * * * * 

At the same time the Engineers will be put on the St. Louis 
Branch to Arkansas, whether your State moves in it or not—the line 
will be carried to our boundary any how. 

Very respectfully, 
B. H. PAYNE. 


On the 10th of November inst. the Nort Missourt Rarroap 
ConvENTION was held in the City of St. Charles, Missouri. We 
have not space for a full report of its proceedings. Its permanent 
officers were : 

President—GerorGe W. Hovston, of Linco!n. 
Vice Presidents—D. K. Pittman, of St. Charles. 
J. B, Hanperson, of Callaway. 
J. Cavenper, of St. Louis. 
H. C. Wrieut, of Warren. 
J. H. Roprnson, of Montgomery. 
Secretaries—Col, A. B. Cuampurs, of St. Louis. 
N. C. Ornear, of St. Charles. 
L. D. Norris, of St. Louis. 
E. A. Lewis, of St. Louis. 

Its committee on business: Messrs. Henry Cobb, Edward Wy- 
man, A. Meier, F. P. Blair, of St. Louis; I’. J. Wright, W. Per- 
kins, P. J. Davis, of Lincola; Robs. H. Parks, Dr. Bevitt, T. W. 
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Cunningham, of St. Charles ; Jno. B. Henderson, of Callaway ; 
Jno. P. Farrow and Chas. Harper, of Montgomery. 

Its resolutions adopted, being those reported, with a few verbal 
alterations, were: 

Resolved, That we regard the early commencement and construction 
of the North Missouri Railroad from St. Louis, by St. Charles, to the 
Northern State line, with a view to its ultimate extension through 
Iowa and Minnesota, as an enterprise of the first importance, being 
one of the main trunks by which the wealth and prosperity of the 
State are to be promoted. 

Resolved, That we regard it as the duty ef the State to adopt a ju- 
dicious as well as liberal system of railroad improvements, and in ex- 
tending her aid and credit to these, a discriminating policy should be 
observed, in favor of such as are manifestly main leading trunks, best 
caleulated to subserye the great interests of the State at large, in the 
development of its agric ultural and mineral resources, 

Resolved, That this Convention present by memorial to the Legis- 
lature, the claims of this enterprise, and solicit for it the aid of the 
State by an extension of the State credit, on the same terms on which 
it has already been extended to the two great works now in progress, 

Resolved, That the Legislature be memorialized to so amend the 
Charter of the North Missouri Railroad Company, as to authorize an 
extension of the road to St. Louis, and also to exempt said C ompany. 
from the onerous features of the general law of the State, in rega ird 
to corporations, which exemptions have already been granted io the 
Pacific and to the St. Joseph and Hannibal Réz tilroad Com panias. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, the construction of 
railroads through the various producing districts of this State is a 
great measure of public policy, urgently demanded by the interests of 
the people genera ly, and that the promotion of a jndici ious system of 
railroads, with a view of providing to the principai agricultural and 
mineral regions, reasonable facilities for earrying their products to 
market, is a legitimate sar, ag for the fostering care of the Legisla- 
ture, and ought to be aided by the wealth and power of the State. 

Resolved, That in view of the faet, that the population of this State 
is but young, and oor tins exertions have to be made in surmount- 
ing the 1 vatural obstacles incident to our position, this Convention is of 
the opinion that the c colle ‘ctive wealth.of the community must be main- 
ly looked to. for furnishing the means.tor accomplishing this great un- 
dertaking for the people of our State. 

Resolved, That in pursuance of the foregoing views, this Convention 
is of the opinion, that the General Assembly of this State should be 
memorialized to pass a general law, authorizing the constituted au- 
thorities of all counties, towns and cities to subscribe to any railroad 
within this State such amounts as may be sanetioned by the voters of 
such counties, towns or cities, and further authorizing them.te make 
such subscription available-either by.a loan to the amount, or by levy- 
ing a special tax on the property situated within their respective lim- 
its, at the option of the community interested, to be expressed by their 
votes at a special’ election for that purpose; such special tax not to 
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exceed in any; one yer 30 per cent. of the amount of stock sub- 
scribed, nor to be less than 20 per cent. of the same, and thit all per- 
sons who shall pay s id tax. shall be entitled to-beeome stockholders 
in said railroad: companies to the amount of tax paid by them. 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United Stites be memorialized 
to make a grant of land to the State of Missouri to aid in the con- 
struction of the North Missouri Railroad—-similar in ail respeets to 
the grant heretofore made in aid of the Pacific Railroad and the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph Railroad. 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend to the Directors of the 
North Missouri Railroad Company to open Books for the subscription 
of stock as soon as they may deem it advisible, in St. Louis, St. 
Charles, and in. such counties as are interested in ihe construction of 
the road. 

Tis resolutions and committees for future operations were 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to prepare an ad- 
dress to the people of North Missouri, agreeably to the resolutions 
adopted by this Convention. 

Messrs. Bevitt, Cunningham, Wright, Blair and Orrick. Com. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to draft a memorial 
to the General Assembly of this State, in accordance with the fourth 
resolution adopted by the Convention, 

Messrs. Whittlesey, Krekel, Mason, King and Farrow. Com. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to draft a memorial to the 
Congress of the United States, in.accordance with the eighth resolu- 
tion adopted by the Convention. 

Messrs, Norris, McKee, Palm, Kayser and Smith. Com. 

After speeches. were made by Col. Benton, the President and 
various other members of the Convention, earnestly expressive of 
wise suggestions and hearty co-operation in favor of the cause of 
the-Convention, it adjourned to meet with the Mississippi Valley 
Railroad Convention, at St. Louis, on the (15th) third monday of 
November. 

We have, asof the foregoing, space for only a sketch of the 
officers, actors and actions of the Mississtpps VALLEY RAILROAD 
CONVENTION. Its permanent officers were : 

Presidené—E. TM Bevirt, of St. Charles. 
Vice Presidents—J. H. McI.vatne, of Washington. 

W. B. Srewart, of Warren. 

Dr. H. Miuus, of Lowa. 

Jno. D. Coauter, of St. Louis. 

II. BrackLepGr, of Ste. Genevieve. 
Secretaries —L. D. Noxnis, of St. Louis. 

Dr. Bens. Emmons, Jr., of St. Charles. 
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Its Committee on Business: Hon. L. M. Kennett, M. Tarver, 
J. Loughborough, Il. A. Prout, of St. Louis; Thomas J. Wright, 
W. Walne, of Lincoln; Frederick W. Gatzwaler, Thos. W. 
Cunningham, Benj. A. Alderson, of St. Charles; John McElhan- 
ey, of Montgomery; Ferdinand Kennett, T. J. McIlvaine, of 
Washington ; Warren V. Stewart, of Warren; Hiram Blackledge, 


of Ste. Genevieve; H. Mills, of Iowa. 
Its resolutions adopted, being those reported, with a few verbal 


alterations, were: 
Resolved, By the Mississippi Valley Railroad Convention, assembled 
at St. Lcuis, Mo., November 15, 1852, 

First, That the individual and social interests of the inhabitants 
west of the Mississippi river, impe ratively demand the construction 
of a railroad from the city of New Orleans io a central, eligible point 
in the Territory of Minnesota, in the direction of the Red River of 
the North, and with a branch to the Falls of St. Anthony > id road 
to pass by the capital of the State of Arkansas, the Iron Mountain, 
and the city of St. Li us, in the State of Missouri, and the Valley of 
the Des Moines river, in the State of Iowa. 

Second, That a railway thus uniting the fertile valleys and product- 
ive prairies of the extreme northern Territory of the U nited States 
with the Gulf of Mexic., is eminently Natio nal in its character, and 
therefore justly entitled to assistance from the General Goverment, 

Third, That the act of Congress granting public lands in aid of the 
Illinois Central and Mobile and Ohio Railroads, gives additional 
strength to the claims of the States west of the Mississippi to a sim- 
ilar grant in ald of the Mississippi Valley Railroad, for it would be 
unjust on the part of Congress to refuse assistance in establishing 
commercial facilities on this, after doing so much to encourage similar 
works on the other side o! the River. 

Fourth, That in consideration of the National benefits to be derived 
from the construction of this great work and the large amount of pub- 
lic lands remaining unsold in the States through which it is proposed 
to be located, we ask of Congress a quantity of land, equal to altern- 
ate sections for ten miles in width on each side of said road through- 
out its entire length, with the privilege of selecting other lands to 
make up the quantity of such tracts as may have been sold, or are 
subject to pre-emption, w ithin the distance of ten miles from the line. 

Fifth, That the projected Iron Mountain and South Missouri, and 
the North Missouri Railroads with the contemplated amendment of 
the charter of the latter extending the same from St. Charles to St. 
Louis and making the latter city the Southern terminus, are important 
links in the great Lron chain by which we propose to connect the Gulf 

Mexico with the Territory of Minnesota. And we, therefore, es- 
pecially recommend these roads as works of the first importance to 
the State of Missouri, demanding at the hands of her Legislature the 
same degree of encouragement through the means of the States credit 
that has been extended to the Pacific, and to the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Railroads. 
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Sixth, That the meeting of this Convention affords a proper occasion 
for those of whom it is composed to urge upon Congress the necessity 
of adopting immediate measures in view of the certain and speedy 
construction of the Great Central Pacific Railroad—a grand national 
project calculated to unite the interests and advance the prosperity of 
every part of the Republic; and secure by the shortest and most e- 
conomical route, upon our own soil and through the heart of our own 
country, safe and uninterrupted communication between its distant 
borders on the shores of the two great oceans, <A project worthy of 
the age in which we live, and of the American people, who would 
speedily accomplish this glorious enterprise, if sectional jealousy and 
conflicting interests could be reconciled, and the national mind con- 
centrated upon its achievement. 

Seventh, That the public lands in the new States, especially those 
west of the Mississippi river, have chiefly derived their money value 
from the labor of the present inhabitants, who have suffered all the 
privations incident to the settlement of new countries; and, there- 
fore, upon sound principles of national justice, are entitled to the 
amount added to the value of the public domain by their own toil. 
And whilst this Convention believes that the measure of this justice 
can only be entirely fulfilled by ceding to the new States all the pub- 
lic lands within their borders, that shall have been fifteen years or 
more in market; nevertheless, it would acquiesce in the distribution 
of a reasonable share of the monies accruing from the sale of all other 
lands amongst the old States for purposes of education; solemnly pro- 
testing, however, against giving them away to any one class of the 
people, or assigning ‘them wholesale to the old States as provided for 
by the “Homestead” and “Bennett’s”’ land bills introduced at the last 
session of Congress, 

Eighth, That it is the opinion of this Convention that the General 
Governn.ent should cease to regard the public domain as a source of 
National revenue—but that it should only be disposed of with a view 
to the encouragement of education, internal improvements, and other 
objects of a National character, upon such principles as will secure 
equal justice to the old and new States. 


Ninth, That a Committee of Five be appointed by the President of 
this Convention, to draw up a memorial to Congress, asking for aid in 
behalf of this great enterprise, and expressing more at large the views 
of this Convention, in respect tothe public domain, as shadowed forth 
in the preceding resolutions; and that a copy of said memorial be for- 
warded to each Senator and Representative in Congress, residing west 
of the Mississippi river. 

Tenth, That chis Convention fully approves the plan recommended 
by the St. Charles Convention, of paying county and corporation rail- 
road subscriptions by the levy of an annual tax, sufficient to meet the 
calls on such subscriptions—provided the amount so raised shall not 
in any one year, be more than is required to pay thirty per centum of 
the amount subscribed by a county or corporation, to the stock of any 
one road, and that each tax payer shall receive a certificate of stock 
to the amount of the special tax paid by him. And we respectfully 
ask of the Legislature at its ensuing session, the passage of proper 

{) 


« . 
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laws to enforce the collections of such tax inall the cities and counties 


of this State, which either have already taken or may hereafter sub- 
scribe stock in any railroad compiny. 

Its additional resolution and Committees for future operations 
were : 

Resolved, Tlat the President of this Convention appoint a commit- 
tee of five to address the people of tne Mississippi Valley on the sub- 
jects embraced in the resolutions of this Convention, 

Committee to address the people : Messrs. Cobb and Prout. of St. 
Louis, Kennett of Washingten, Orear of St. Charles, and Mills of 
Lowa. 

Committee to memorialize Congress, under the ninth resolution: 
Messrs. Kennett, Norris and Chambers, of St. Louis; McEihiny, of 
St. Charles; and Johnson, of Washington. 

After speeches were made by Hon. L. M. Kennett, Hon. T. H. 
Benton, of St. Louis, cn the resolutions en sasse, by various 
members from Washington, St. Charles, and St. Louis counties, 
some favoring, some opposing modifications on the resolutions in 
detail, by Hon. Samuel Benton, of Mississippi, and Hon. Sterling 
Price, of Missouri, in favor of the general cause, the Convention 
adjourned on the evening of the 16th November, sine die. 

The actions of the North Missouri and of the Mississippi Valley 
Railroad Conventions are before the world. Their principles are 
both radical and national. They descend to the root, and they 
ascend to the head of the main enterprise. They call on the peo- 
ple for taxation for stock. They call on the Government for grants 
for improvements. They cali on the State of Missouri for even- 
handed justice, for equal credit in behalf of the Iron Mountain and 
South Missouri and the North Missouri Railroads—‘‘works of the 
first importance to the State’’—with that which has been already 
extended to the two great works now in progress in the State. 

The cry of 

—‘‘Uxton, Harmony, Actron”’— 


arose in North Missouri, it was echoed in South Missouri, and it 


will be prolonged and re-echoed through Arkansas and Iowa, 
through Louisiana and Minnesota, and through Mississippi and 


Missouri, till the consummation of the devout wish of the Missis- 
sippi Valley is won. 

In proof of the unanimity and of the devout feeling, along the 
line, in favor of the Mississippi Valley Railroad, listen to 


voices from the North and from the South, pealing, a 
striking on this plan with glorious unis 
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Voices from Louisiana, ons ‘as sas, from Missouri, and 


from Minnesota have been already heard. 
Ilear a voice from the heart of Iowa, responsive to a eall from 


the head of Missouri. 
Acency Ciry, Iowa, Nov. 4, 1852 
To the President of the Northern Missouri Railroad Convention : 

Sir: Ata meeting of citizens of this place, held on the 16th inst., 
in relation to the contemplated Northern Missouri Railroad, I was 
appointed a delegate to your Convention, with instructions to repre- 
sent the people of the Des Moines Valley as e: wer and ready to co- 
operate with the people of the State of Missouri in the construction 
of said road—and to urge forward the same as being reciprocally bene- 
ficial to the people of both Missouri and lowa. Not being able to at- 
tend the Convention, I take the liberty of inclosing to your address 
the proceedings of that meeting, with the request that the same be 
submitted to the Convention. The resolutions are few, expressing 
considerations only of the material and practical kind. The entire 
proceedings are only worthy of the consideration of the Convention as 
an index of views and feelings here. And, I may say, with confi- 
dence that public sentiment in this Valley is unanimously in favor of 
your préjected improvements ; and that when the time shall have ar- 
rived for the co-operation of our people with material aid—that 
will co-operate spontaneously and abundantly in the work. 

For the information of the Convention, I will state that we have a 
general law under which a company can be organized to earry on the 
work in this State, at any time and to any point of destination and that 
such organization will be effected here, as soon as the proceedings and 
work of the Missouri Company will justify it. We do not wish to begin 
too soon; nor until we can havea connection with the Missouri line. 
When we are assured of such connection, then we will spring to the 
work with alacrity, because of our interests. Sucha road would ben- 
efit this Valley immensely, and the people know it—the fa:mers 
know it especially. They know too well that they now receive buta 
pittance for their produce. That they are offering to sell corn, as per 
location, at from ten to fifteen cents per bushel, and no buyers ; oats 
the same; rye twenty-five to thirty cents; wheat forty to filty cents ; 
timothy hay $5 per ton and other produce in proportion. That with- 
out a railroad to market, this state of things must continue under pre- 
sent mode of transportation, and that their agricultural energies must 
continue to be paralyzed and deadened. They know all this; and fur- 
ther, that such a road as you propose to construct, would give them in- 
stantly on its completion a market at their own doors for all their sur- 
plus, with nearly full St. Louis prices—in cash. 

On the other side permit me to say to the merchants and capitalists 
of St. Louis that the Des Moines Valley is capable of almost unlimit- 
ed production. Give our farmers a steady market for their produce 
at fair and remunerating prices (and your read would do this) and on 
their return, I promise you the quid pro quo—we will increase our 
production—we will roll over your road and into your wareaouses 
such quantities of produce as will require a duplication of your store- 
houses to hold it, and of your steamboats to carry it away. 
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Wishing the Convention a harmonious sitting, and success in its 

great object—I have the honor to ve, Sir, your obedient servant 
M. R. LEWIS. 

Omitting the preamble, the following are the resolutions refer- 
red to in the foregoing letter : 

Resolved, That a delegate be sent to said Convention. 

Resolved, That said delegate be instructed to represent the people 
of this valley, as ready and eager to co-operate with the people of 
Missouri in the construction of said road. 

Resolved, That such a road would be mutually advantageous to the 
people of St. Louis and of the Des Moines Valley—to the former it 
would add vastly to their commerce and trade in merchandise and 
provisions—to the latter it would give a home market and fair prices 
for their salable products, and access in ten hours travel to the city of 
St. Louis, at all seasons of the year. 

Turn the ear again toward the South, and hear the earnest and 


tender tones coming from the capital of Mississippi, where the 


Southern Star 
“Like an Angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed Cherubim:” 
—Misstssrpp1 VALLEY RaILroap— 

We noticed last week the call for a general Convention at St. Louis, 
on the third Monday in November next, intended to obtain the Co-op- 
eration of the whole North and Seuth, along the Mississippi river, in 
behalf of a line of longitudinal railroads from Louisiana to Minnesota. 

We regard this movement with much interest, and believe it will 
soon command the attention of the friends of internal improvement 
throughout the valley. 

In the discussion of this project for a railroad from St. Louis to 
New Orleans heretofore had upon the subject, two points on the Mis- 
sissippi river have been prominently presented for its terminus on the 
western bank of the Mississippi river—one opposite Memphis, and 
the other at Helena, in Arkansas. By reference to the map it will 
be seen that Memphis is a little east of the longitudinal line of St. 
Louis, while Helena is directly upon it, (this fact, however, is mere- 
ly alluded to in passing.) The route by Helena seems to have been 
preferred by the friends of the road for reasons which we ere pre- 
cluded from adverting to at this time for want of space. Suffice it to 
say that in view of the fact that Helena is thus preferred, Dr. King, 
the able Representative in the Legislature from Coahoma county, has 
obtained the passage of an act of the Legislature, at the late meeting, 
for the incorporation of a Company to construct a road from the east- 
ern bank of the Mississippi river, opposite Helena, in the Northern 
part of Coahoma county, to intersect with the central railroad at such 
point as the Company may de‘ermine upon. Should the termini of the 
road in Mississippi be opposite Helena, as stated, and at Grenada, 
there will be only a slight deviation from a due Southerly course for 
the whole line ot the road from St. Louis to New Orleans. From 
some experimental surveys that have been made from St. Louis to 
Helena, the route is said to be entirely practicable and the road easy 
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of construction. From the statements made to us by Dr. King and 
others, we believe there are no obstacles of a serious character to 
prevent the construction of a road in this State as contemplated by the 
Charter. The road in this State to intersect with our Great Central 
railway (which latter intersects our Great Northern road at Canton) 
as contemplated above will not exceed ninety miles, 

Should the Memphis route be preferred we have a charter for a 

} I 
road to intersect at that point. Thus Mississippi extends her arms 
to the mighty West and seeks a fraternal embrace with her respected 
sisters. 

We would here add that on the 21st day of June last, when the 
landholders of the City of New Orleans voted for a tax of $1,500,- 
000 to be levied on their real estate, to aid in building the New 
Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western Railroad, as above stated, 
they also voted for the additional tax of $2,000,000, to be paid 
from the same source, to aid in building the New Orleans, Jack- 
son and Great Northern Railroad; thus making the real estate of 
the City alone, in one day, subscribe $3,500,000 for these two 
railroad projects. 

Here was a proof of radical, self-sacrificing, noble principles, 
which should be disseminated in every City and County from New 
Orleans to St. Anthony; and did not this evidence of magnanimous 
individual devotion to the railroat cause, together with the na- 
tional and inter-national views shadowed forth in the memorial, 
justify the extraordinary terms already frequently quoted, for a 
grant from Congress of ‘‘all the lands of the United States within 
ten miles of the said road and its St. Louis branch, on each side; 
or its equivalent in other lands ¢”’ 

Gaze now on Arkansas; see how her heart is throbbing with in- 
terest, how her hands are working with energy in this cause. 

Read a portion of the message of Gov. Roane to the Legisla- 
ture of that State in session this month: 

There can be no doubt, that the St. Louis and New Orleans road, 
although of recent conception, will very soon claim a large share of 
public attention; and surely its importance to Arkansas can only be 
second to the Central Railroad, and in its immediate and local results, 
not even to that. Missouri has already commenced, and has now un- 
der contract a considerable portion of a Railroad extending westward 
from St. Louis, and designed to compete for the position of the Great 
National Road to the Pacific. She proposes to extend a branch to the 
line dividing Missouri and Arkansas, provided we will carry it across 
our territory, to unite with a similar branch, emanating from the New 
Orleans and Opelousas road west, also intended for the Pacific coast. 

If these States, upon our northern and southern boundaries, shall 
complete roads, from these two great and growing commercial points 
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to our northern and southern boundaries, surely Arkansas, with the 
ample reseurces which I have shown her to possess, will unite in this 
so much desired work. The construction of this road will afford fa- 
cilities to the northern portion of the State which are so muc h need- 
ed, as well as to the wealthy cotton-growing « ‘counties of the South, 
through which it will pass; and bring the whole State within a day’s 
travel of New Orleans on the South, and St. Louis on the North. 

Observe the movements of that legislative body touching this 
plan both in the Senate and in the House: 

ARKANSAS LEGISLATURE. 
SENATE, 
Saturday, November 6, 1852. § 

Mr. Davidson introduced the following resolution : 

Resolved, Tuat the Committee on Internal Improvements be instruct- 
ed to enquire into the expediency of memorializing Congress for an 
appropriation of lands to the State of Arkansas, to aid her in the con- 
struction of her several Railroad lines now in contemplation by the 
citizens of the State; that the attention of the committee be more par- 
ticularly called to a liberal appropriation of land to the road surveyed 
by Capt. Barney, in 1849, running from St. Louis via Little Rock, to 
Fulton, on Red River Adopted. 

House, ) 
November 6th. ( 

Mr. Clingman gave notice of a bill granting permission to counties 

to levy a tax for Internal Improvement purposes, 
House, 
November 8th. 4 

Mr. Clingman introduced a resolution in relation to sending a me- 
morial to Congress, praying the passage of the bill granting land in 
this State for railroad purposes, which was read a first time. 


Hovse. 


? 
November 1]0th. , 
The memorial of Roswell Beebe was read and referred to the Com- 
mittee of Internal Improvement. 
And mark the main, the strong features of the Memorial pre- 
sented by Roswell Beebe, Esq., for a charter of 
“Tie Mississippr VALLEY RarLroap Company.” 
Memorial 


to the General Assembly of the State of Arkansas. 


Your memorialist, for himself, and on behalf of a large number of 
the citizens of this State, and of the States of Louisiana and Missou- 
ri, res pec — represent to your Honorable body, that the y are deep- 
ly inte reste din the early re tion of a railroad from the ce ify of 
St. Louis, in ‘te State of Missouri, to the city of New Orleans, 
through the State of pe Heal passing by or near the celebrated Iron 
Mountain in Missouri, Jacksonport on White river, Little Rock, and 
Camden on the Ouachita river in this State, Monroe, Natchitoches 
and Alexandria in the State of Louisiana, or such other route as may 
be found most practicable, to construct a main trunk line between 
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those extreme points of the most public utility. The people of Lou- 
isiana and Missouri have proffered to make so much of this road as 
lies within their respective States, provided Arkansas will do what 
of right she ought in furtherance of this great enterprise. This road 
would connect a very extensive and productive agricultural region 
with these two great northern and southern commercial centres of 
the Mississippi valley, and enable ihe citizens of this State to have 
speedy, cheap and uninterrupted access to the best of markets, It 
would, elso, cross one of the richest and most varied mineral regions 
in the world; pass by or near the immediate vicinity of inexhaustible 
beds of coal, iron ore, lead, copper and other valuable minerals ; and 
through a country of the most fertile soil, abounding in timber, rock, 
and other valuable building materials, and many streams which afford 
good sites for machinery ; crossing at right angles all the important 
rivers which flow eastwardly into the Mississippi. This road would 
form connections with other railroads, extending to the Gulf of Me- 
xico, northern Lakes, Atlantic cities and the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada; besides forming an important link in the two north- 
ern and southern railroads projected and already commenced, from 
the Mississippi river to the Pacific, now deemed certain to be built. 

The fact that the navigation of our rivers are not only hazardous, 
but prevented by low water during more than half the year, shutting 
us out from market, renders such a road very desirable to the people 
of this State. 

In order to carry out this enterprise successfully, it is proposed to 
form a company, under one corporation, to be called ‘ Zhe Mississip- 
pi Valley Railroad Company,”’ with tull powers to construct the pro- 
posed improvement, to be composed o ’ vitizens of said States, and 
such other persons as may be associate d with them. This, it is be- 
lieved, would reflect a credit across Arkansas which would insure the 
speedy construction of this most important and valuable improvement. 

Already is the attention of our influential citizens turned to it for 
the purpose of obtaining accurate information with regard to its feasi- 
bility ; and, although the project is novel, and involves an expendit- 
ure of striking magnitude, they are zealously endeavouring, by every 
means in their power, to re nder this, their only certain outlet to mar- 
ket, adequ ile to their wants, by bestowing upon it their means and 
influence. But in this they cannot succeed without aid from the hand 
of the government. Their mines must remain undeveloped and ne- 
glected, agriculture must languish, and the finest portion of the West 
will be checked in its growth unless sufficient aid is furnished. The 
object is not more local than national in its character. 

The construction of this road would unite us immediately with the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the one hand ultimately extended from St. Louis 
to the Falls of St. Anthony, the head of navigation on the Mississippi 
on the other. Your memorialists nave strong and unabated contidence 
in the early commencement and progress of this noble enterprise, if a 
liberal charter is granted; and will steadily be pressed forward to 
final and triumphant success. * * ” ¥ * * * 

The construction of such a work as the one proposed properly takes 
its rise in individual enterprise, but from its importance and general 
influence it will exert upon the country, recommends itself to the con- 
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sideration of the government. Your memorialists believe that it is 
the duty of the State of Arkansas, as it is clearly her interest, to lend 
a fostering aid and countenane. to this great w ork. jut in so doing 
they do not ask, neither do they desire, that the credit of the State be 
put in jeopar ly, or a y new debt created to the emberressment of her 
finances. They would, however, earnestly, but respectfully ask that 
the proceeds of the 500.000 acres of land from the General Govern- 


ment be appropriated in conformity with the provisions of law by 


] +} 


which they were dedicated. The counties through which this road 
will pass, and the contiguous Po of ¢ a s on both sides which 
would be immediately benefitted by the location and construction of 
this road, number thirty-one ; each of which have, up to this period, 
received frem the public internal improvement fund, $1.885 37: 
making an aggregate amount of $56,896 47, which could, so far as 
the same may not have been expended by the respective counties, be 
applied tow: irds the construction of thi s road, as well as the anticipat- 
ed receipt from the same source, if a law was enacted, requiring such 
counties to make that application of their county funds, derived from 
that source, by subscribing to stoek in this corporation, which, it is 
believed, would be in strict conformity to the act making the grant. 

This subject, your memorialists do not entertain a doubt, is one that 
will not only recommend itself to your deliberate consideration, but 
engage your earnest and zealous attention. 

The magnitude of this undertaking renders it necess: ary that ev ery 
interest should be called upon to contribute to its support, and the vast 
benefit to be derived by the State from its early accomplishment in 
increased wealth and population, and new sources of public revenue, 
make it proper that her aid should be obtained as far as practicable. 
Nothing is asked at this time of the State but the granting ofa liberal 
eharter, with such powers and provisions as are deemed compatible 
with a due regard to her interests, and the proper application of the 
internal improvement fund. * * * * * * * 

This stupendous work, the longest railroad in the Union under a 
single charter, will be more than a thousand miles in length when 
completed ; traversing four States and a Territory, and crossing nine 
degrees of latitude in its course from the Gulf of Mexico to the Falls 
of St. Anthony, in Minnesota ; being a main trunk through line, and in- 
tersecting a series of rivers of greal m irnitu le, draining a boundless 
extent of Territory, almost entirely in # state of nature; and if we 
add the numerous intersecting lines of railroad, that will spring into 
life by its vivifying effects, or that are already projected and in pro- 
cress of construction, the results to the well-being of mankind, will 
far exceed the conception of the most fruitful imagination. 

For the reasons thus summarily glanced at, your memorialists re- 
spectfully pray for the enactment of a law incorporating said Compa- 
ny, with provisions of the most liberal ckaracter, such as shall make 
it acceptable not only to our own citizens, but to such others, residing 
out of our State, as are desirous to be associated with us in this giant 
ente rprise. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &e. 

ROSWELL BEEBE , for himself and others. 

Litrre Rock, Ark., Nov. 1, 1852, 
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The evidence of ‘‘Light, Life, Love’? for this cause can be 


easily accumulated. Witnesses are thronging to bear their testi- 


mre 


Soa Be 
> > 


mony in its favor, and the intelligence from Washington City is 
strong in its support. 

We gave credit last month to the ‘*News”’ for the gallantry with 
which it heralded this cause before the world. 

The ‘*Intelligencer,”’ worthy of its wise name and generous char- 
acter, rushed to the rescue of this cause, in the time of its fiery 
tria!, when montes parturiunt to break the South Missouri Link. 

But the Mississippi Valley Railroad cause has gained glory e- 


nough for one month. 


The cost of building the South 
1] 
: 


Missouri Railroad from St. Louis 
via the Iron Mountain, to Chalk Biuff, determined by an accurate 
calculation based on the United States survey of the route, by 
Capt. Barney, is found to be $3,514,773. 

The cost of building the North Missouri Railroad is estimated 
to be $3,450,000. 

The cost of construction and equipment of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Railroad, from the Falls to the Gulf, ea Little Rock, based 
on the two preceding estimates together with others elaborated by 
us last month, is found to be a few thousands over $24,000,000. 

What next? Next month the Legislature of Missouri convenes. 
Next month the Congress of the United States convenes. Next 
month the people of North and of South Missouri are heard at 
Jefferson City. Next month the people of the Mississippi Valley 
are heard at Washington City. 

What answer is to be given to their earnest prayers, to their 
loud cries for Internal Improvement ? 

Will the State of Missouri allow the people to tax themselves to 
gain stock in a railroad? 

Will the State of Missouri extend its credit to the North Mis- 
souri and to a South Missouri Railroad Company on terms as fair 
as it has made with the Hannibal and St. Joseph and with the Pa- 
cific Railroad Company? And thus aid in welding together imme- 
diately these two great links of the Mississippi Valley Railroad? 
Will all the members of the Legislature agree with one heart and 
one mind on a *‘judicious as well as liberai system of railroad im- 
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provements ?”” 
Will the Southwest Missouri Railroad, with those just mention- 
ed, be guarded as the ‘‘manifestly main leading trunks, best cal- 
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culated to subserve the great interests of the State at large, in the 
development cf its agricultural and mineral resources ?”’ 

So may it be. So the honor of the State is safe, equity and 
good conscience satisfied, and the greatest good to the greatest 
number done. 

Will Congress amend the ‘‘Arkansas and Missouri Railroad 
Bill ?”’ 

Granting greater privileges to Cairo, will Congress also grant to 
the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri and lowa, and to the 
Territory of Minnesota, the right of way, and the public lands, with- 
in ten miles, in alternate sections, on each side, to aid in the con- 
struction of the Mississippi Valley Railroad? 

Will the General Government allow the people of the Mississip- 
pi Valley to double the value of the public Jands on the western 
banks of the Mississippi from the Falls to the Gulf? 

Will the Genera] Government guard against the seductive names 
of ‘* Homestead” and ** Free Trade;” satisfy the just claims and 
earnest prayers of the PIONEER OF THE WILDERNEss, by opening 
a way for him to market and to civilization; endow highways with 
*‘adequate”’ land grants for national, commercial and social inter- 
course, for the present age and for all posterity; protect the [ron 
Man or AMERICA against the despotic oppression of European ab- 
solutism; view the gigantic Iron MounTAIN oF Missouri and the 
MississiprI VALLEY RaILRoaD, with a parental eye; set up the 
sons of the West in the world, that they may rise in fame ‘and for- 
tune, reflect honor on their country and the 19th century, and 
bind the Union together by bonds of their own iron ? 

By so doing the General Government will thereby provide, that 
the North may ‘‘rest under its own vine,”’? and the South under 
its ‘‘figtree with none to molest or make them afraid.’ 

God grant us this satisfaction—An act of congressional justice! 
Let the North and the South of the West have justice! 

Fiat justitia ruit coelum! 


Visconstn Hay.—A lot of hay, brought from Wisconsin, was recently sold 
in New York, at a handsome profit over all expenses. The charges for trans- 
portation were above $15 per ton. Hay in the far West is selling for $3 per ton 


while in New York it is worth from $20 to $22, and in Boston $23 to $25 p. ton. 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 


Or Lire amonG THE LowLy, by Mrs. Harrier Beecuer Stowe. 


REVIEW BY Xe Y. Z 

The appearance of a work of this character at this juncture will not surprise 
any one, who has carefully observed the objects, which writers of fiction have 
had mainly in view during the last few years. Their course now partakes in a large 
measure of the utilitarian character of the age. Moral tales, highly wrought 
scenes, exposing and condemning existing institutions, and recommending some 
one or other of the many modes of reform, by which projectors in polities and 
morals fondly hope to attain that perfection in this world which religion and 
revelation teach us to be reserved for another and a better, have taken the place 
both of the ol‘ romance and the historical novel. This path is not entirely new, 
but it has acquired a new importance—and a most dangerous one, unless the new 
respons bilities, necessarily incident to it, are allowed their due weight. The 
old romance was read merely for amusement; the fancy was excited and enter- 
tained ; no conviction was intended*to be produced. Hence no harm was done, 
except now and then making love-sick girls still more love-sick, and disposing 
boys capable of making very good tradesmen, to writing very bad poetry. By 
this the aggregate of human misery was not very materially increased. 

The class of historical novels is a large one. We mean not only those which 
detail historical facts, set off and adorned by the charms of fiction, but also such 
as illustrate the customs and habits of nations and communities at various epochs. 
Mr. Macaulay has taught us, both by precept and example, the true province 


of all history, and the same great authority has pointed out the use and beauty of 


fiction as the handmaid of history. To recommend historical research, to illus- 
trate manners and custums, to show how these mould the character of a peopie, 
or rather, how manners, and customs, and character act and re-act upon each 
other, has been, almost entirely until within the last twenty or thirty years, the 


highest province of fiction. It is most essential to the truth and beauty of the his- 


} 


t } be an air of probability over the story, that no- 


torical novel that there should 
absurdly false be stated ; that there be a sufficient adherence the general 


run ot historical events, to avoid shocking the public mind. Consistently with 
this, but in strict subordination to it, some liberty is allowable even with geogra- 
phy and chronology, the “two eyes of history.” The artist is allowed the larg- 
est liberty with the minutiw of his picture. Whata particular person says or 
does to another, what the course of this moralist, or of that reprobate, how the 
feudal baron may treat his family or retainers, what the private character of the 
soldier or statesman—all these, and things like these, the writer may mould and 
fashion as he pleases, so that he preserves the general air of probability and 
writes nothing glaringly false. In short, as he is in very little danger of mis- 
leading at all, since his errors can hardly have any permanently injurious effect up- 
on society, itis unimportant whetuwer his details are true or false. His province 


is to show how people would prot 


ably act under given circumstances, not to as- 
sert that they have actually so acted. He seeks to interest and instruct, but he 
has not the higher aim to establish and enforce principles which are to affect the 
very groundwork of so iety : while the general tenden y of the historical novel 


, 


should be uniform, having an instructive and beneficial end in view, the mere de- 
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f coiaparatively little consequence, and aiford legitimate as well as full 


ld romance to the his- 
tance ; so the distance 


shical novel. 
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present laws, 
uniess it is sh¢ 
pressto vert. 
> can drive totl 
y any writers of fiction, and 
the course pursued should dit ikewise. re the license of the artist is much 
narrowed, and even in e sma t minutia he should paint from life; all exag- 
geration is Wrong, not merely out of place. Unless truth is carefully observed 
even in the details, gross injustice is done, and a wrong impression produced up- 


on the public mind. 


In reading the late work of Mrs. Stow, most southern readers, and it is to be 
hoped, very many of their northern countrymen, will be painfully impressed with 
her neglect—a neglect not confined to her, but general with the class of writers 
to which she belongs—of truthfulness in her details. Even the license allowed 
the historical novelist is exceeded here, and that in a work aimed at an institution 

ting in a large portion of the Union, and where very little license is allow- 
} 


Exaggeration pervades the whole ; 


; characters, uncommon anywhere, in 


any state of society, however, christian and refined, are held up as types of a 
race long heid in a state of mental and moral degradation, Slavery in the south- 
ern States offers a tempting field to writers of this class. We are only surprised 
that it has not been long since crowded to excess. But the literature of the Abo- 
lition-Society is at last aspiring to something above mere handbills and tracts, 
Not only has its mouth-piece ‘hit the right naib on the head, as an abolitionist 
and philanthropist,” in the words of alate English Review, but the book has 
sold well, and the speculation in sentimentality and “higher law’? doctrines is a 


good one for the novelist as well as the politician. 


With many faults of style and matter, **‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”? is no ordinary work. 
As a collection of false facts and possible untruaths it is unrivalled; but the false- 


hoods are generally well! told, and are certainly well stuck to from preface to con- 


clusion. It has too much literary merit to deserve to be hastily read, and care- 
lessly thrown aside, and forgotten as soon as read. ‘The story is told with drama- 
tic effect. The persons spe.k for themselves, and, with the exception of some 
odd expressions put in the mouths of educated people speak pretty much as such 
people, if they could ever exist any where—might 


be expected to do, if they 
could live where the author has located them, or be placed in the position in 
which she has placed them. 

The sketches of Uncle Tom and aunt Chloe will be read with pleasure by 
slaveholders. They will carry them back to their childhood and remind them to 
what were really, in some degree, the relations of master and slave before Garri- 
son & Co. became famous and influential, and it will be indignantly denied that 
such a servant is ever so sold by his owner. 
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Mrs. Srowe does not inform us clearly why Uncle Tom is sold by his Ken- 
tucky master. A slave-dealer has bought up the notes of a gentleman of fortune 
and position to the amount of about fifteen hundred dollars. This places Mr. 
Shelby so completely in Haley’s power that he can torce him to do things which 
iis soul abhors. To part with a faithful servant, to tear a tried friend from his 

. and hand him over body and soul toa negro-trader, to part a young mo- 

ym her infant, to send a young child, in whose plays and gambols he takes 

» his own feelings 
} 


y to be put up in a slave-market—not only to harrow uy 
by such a course as this, but also to inflict needless distress upon a wife whom he 

‘ts and loves. This would seem enough, but it is not all. The proud, high- 
toned gentleman degrades himself to the level of the vulgar ruffian. He is actual- 
ly made to introduce the negro-buyer to his table, to his wife and family. He 
permits fa iliarities which gentlemen do not often endure even from their equals 
and intimates—and all this because he owes him a debt which he could easily 
pay over and over again. So paltry a debt can n-ver, under any code of laws, 
bring a debtor so completely under a creditor’s control, certainly not when he 
has property enough to pay the debt ten times over. This is the leading absur- 
dity in the book, and it is a fair sample of the wey in which Mrs. Srowe sur- 
rounds her characters by circumstances. 

Of course, one never meets with such high-toned, self-sacrificing gentlemen, 
such humble and devout christians, as Uncle Tom, a: vwhere, of any shade of 
complexion, white or black. Whatever christian virtues are in process of de- 
velopment in the negro character whether in Africa or America, human nature 
has not yet reached such a state of perfection. * Still slaveholders will iove Un- 
cle Tom and thank Mrs. Srowe for such a creation of her fancy. His fidelity 
and love, his gratitude to his master for favors conferred, and confidence reposed 
in him will make him unpopular in certain circles in the free States alone. In 
those circles, for instance, where it is the fashion to exalt a fugitive slave into a 
hero, and where a fighting Quaker is applauded for dropping his peaceful and hon- 
est principles, for setting law at defiance, and fighting and stealing in the cause of 
philanthropy. 

Mrs. Srowe’s sketches are very forcible; she has no idea of a common every 
day character, an ordinary compound of good and evil. Her devils of whatever 
variety of complexion she may please to portray them, are very black; and her 
angels, white and colored, white as the driven snow ; and each one, devil and an- 
gel, has its opposite arrayed against it, and the comparison duly pointed out and 
enforced. 

In Eva St. Clare we have the loveliness of childhood and the grace of beauti- 
ful, pious infancy; but we miss the simplicity we are entitled to expect in sucha 
character; she is far too wise for her years, as well as too good for human nature. 
To say that there are such children, but they never live to be adults, is no de- 


fence against the charge of exaggeration. That parents should fondly dwell up- 


on the imaginary perfection of their lost children is both natural and right; but 


to insist upon the common saying, “I knew I should never raise this child, *twas 
too good for this world,’ as anything more than a very pardonable and very 
weak expression of grief, is simply absurd. Human nature is much the same in 
those who live long, and in those who die early. 

Augustine St. Clare, the father of Eva, seems to have inspired Mrs. Stowe 
with a large measure of the affeciion which her readers are intended to feel for 
him. Like the sculptor of old, she is enamored of her own handiwork. He ap- 
pears upon her canvass a weak and effeminate dreamer, lazily adapting himself 
‘0 circumstances, refusing to think, fearing to disapprove; charms of person and 
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manner, of refinement and feeling adorn a character to which even the possession 


He is a large slaveholder, but the 


ative talent can impart no strength. 

ie of the plantation is too shocking to his feelings. Hence he leads a life 
of sloth in the city surrounded by slaves whose situation is a co:-tant reproach to 
his conscience—a sceptic, because too In lolent to study or think upon the sub- 
} 


1, an indulge ister, because too slothful to control his house- 


hold. The death of his daughter drives him to seriousness, and in spite of his 


own efforts t pate thought, the prayers of his slave become the means of his 
conversion. Mrs. Srowe is with difficulty reconciled to making her paragon a 
slaveholder while a careless worldling. It is not to be thought of, when he be- 
comes a conscientious christian But, on the other hand, Unele Tom must not 

cutting off St. Clare in a New 


so escape from slavery. Ali trouble is saved by g 


Orleans cate, 
As a set-off against the many perfections exhibited in Augustine St. Clare, we 


-off ag 
have a sketch of his stern br *r Alfred. He is a despot, generous enough, 

lealings with the few whom he esteems his equals, harsh and tyran- 
born aristocrat living and moving in a republican society, 


} 


yusly every principle which supports republicanism.— 


nleriors—a 


possibly exist in the Slave States, but they are 
to the: sighbors. Their perfection on the one side and defects on the 
the “optics keen”? of their northern brethren alone. They 
the el 


are certain!) ( > the class of southern an 


Miss Ophe y’s Miss Feely, differs in one respect from most northern 


ters 


nesticated in southern fa nilie he wiits on herself from choice, 


scorning the assistance ol 


ithe servants. The eral experience in such cases is 
, 
i 


that they fear being confound ith » negroes, if they do anything at all. 


Hence t require far more of t ittention of the slaves than the 


I 


itrons whom Mrs. Srowe so hideously caricatures in the person of 


Marie St. Clare. We confess that we know very little of the stiff, puritanical 
class of maidens to which Miss Ophelia belongs. But we think it hardly in the 


nature of any woman to shrink from the 1 puch of a poor neglected child, 


whether white or black. So we will see Only Miss Feely’s good traits, and 


hope that her bad ones have not escaped the all-pervading exaggeration ol the 


book. 


Jut passing by all minor fiends, we hasten to the arch-demon Simon Legree. 


Here Mrs. Sruwe has shown uncommon skill in devil-painting of the good old 
style. He isa native of New England who has fallen from the high estate of 
freedom and abolitionism. He has broken the heart of a praying mother. He 
has been a pirate, and has now reached the acme of all villany in becoming a 
Red River planter and slaveholder. All the vices are blended harmoniously in 
rs; avarice, cowardice, cruelty and meanness have undisputed sway 

Uncle Tom falls into his hands and the cup of bitterness 1s now full. 

lity, obedience, patience, unmurmuring endurance have no effect upon that 
iron heart. Mrs. Srowe seems to intend. by desecrating her pages with such a 
sketch as this, to show what crimes a hardened villain, who is a slaveholder, 
may cominit, without falling under the penalties of the law. And she thinks that 
this impunity results from the inadimissibility of the testimony of negroes against 
whites. Certainly very great evils may result from this; tho’ here we should 
remark that in Louisiana, where she locates Legree, such evidence is admissible. 
This will serve as a specimen of Mrs. Srowsk’s accuracy ; but we will give her 
the full benefit of su ing that there, as in most of the States, free as well as 


slave, such evidence 1, This exclusion may lead to very great evil,and 
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ears to us that, with suitable provisions and guards, this reproach may be 
ioved., Still legislatures, perfectly conversant with the negro-character, and 

t all blinded to the dangers pointed out, have determined ipon it alter nature 

yn. Their opinions are entitled to respect of persons comparatively ill- 

informed upon the subject. At all events it is evident that h enormities, as 
Mrs. Stowe charges upon southern planters in her character of Legree, could 
‘ommitted without leaving traces which would ro » the public and lead 
punishment of the perpetrator. Mrs. Srowe surely does 1 need to be 

it the evidence of circumstances would have its full weight in such eases. 

ery instance the criminal would fall into the hands of the pu > prosecutor, 

nd most generally circumstantial evidence enough could be obtained to insure 
his conviction. To say that the planter feels secure in the perpetration of any 
», because none but negroes are witnesses of the act, is no more than to say 

that the midnight assassin feels safe because no human eye seeshim. The same 
circumstances which generally convict the latter, would atfect the former. and 
that the more cert iinly, because the negroes would direct suspicion toward him. 
But, even should the guilty slave-owner escape the penalties of the law, the 
alarm would be given, and an outraged public would visit the offender with switt 


} 


hainan, but it 


terrible vengeance. The mark of Cain would be upon su 
nild not avail to protect his wretched life. This is the actual state of the case. 

We are constrained to admit much of what Mrs. Srowe says about the sepa- 
ration of negro-families. The truth of this is every where felt and deplored, 
—quite as much in the slave as in the free States. This evil is held up by Sirs. 
SroweE in most glowing colors. But while we think it of much less frequent oc- 
currence than she would have us believe, we admit that ther ough of it to 
cause much distress. With the fullest admiss’ons upon this point, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin still remains a most unjust and exaggeiated picture of southern manners 

society as affected by the institution of slavery, and also of the state of the 
slaves themselves. 

We come now to the object of the work. Mrs. Srowe’s concluding chapter 
informs us that, until the passage of the ‘‘ Fugitive Slave Law,’ she had refused 
to think or read upon the subject of slavery. This, however, aroused her ener- 
gies, and we have their first fruits inthe shape ofthis novel. Its design is to bring 
this law into contempt, and to excitea feeling, if possible, which shall prevent its 
execution. We shall merely show what plan of attack is pursued, and will leave 
it to Mrs. Srowe herself to count the cost of success in case she shouid succeed, 

Her fugitive slaves are white, educated and refined. The men are cavaliers 
such as never graced a tournament, the women far superior in beauty and excel- 
lence to any who there bestowed the rewards of valor. In George we are shown 
the agonies of a noble mind galled by a constant sense of degradation. Inhis wife 

iliza we are treated to an affecting picture of matchless beauty in distress. 
George is entirely too magnanimous to blame man for maltreating him. So he 
vents his displeasure on his God for placing him under the control ef a master. 

Mrs. Srowe can easily ascertain that there are communities in the border free 
States where her sketches of George and Eliza will be received with more sur- 
prise than anywhere in the slaveholding portion of the Union. The citizens of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio will laugh bitterly as they look for the originals of these 


characters among the pests and scourges of their neighborhoods. 
We are introduced to an Illinois legislator, whose wife, being the better half ia 


fact, makes him violate laws which he has just aided in passing. Nordo we 
blame our neighboring Solon’; in an exactly similar case, if one could possibly 


happen, we should be tempted to do very much as he did. 
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Next comes a Kentuckian who has set free his negroes and crossed over toa 
free State. There with several stalwart sons, he is prepared to shelter fugitive 
slaves even to committing murder in the defence. 

Then we have a Quaker settlement, and init almost as singular a state of things 
as a moralist like Mrs. Srowe could easily select for approving mention. Per- 
tenet is obedience and non-resistance to law are banded 


sons of a sect whose first 


together to steal property asa part of their duty to God and man. In tuis com- 
munity ** Friend ineas’’ is our especial favorite. He has been an old hunter 
and anvthing but a i-combatant. The soft charms of a Quaker damsel have 
inclined his heart to peace and goodwill toward allmen. Still the old Adam is 
not quite rooted out. The older friends gravely hint that his prayers want unc- 
tion. In fact, he veils under his calm exterior and sober dress a lawless and ad. 
venturous spirit which must vent itself in some way. Verily, friend Phineas 
thee must have found negro-stealing a perfect Godsend ! When the fugitives are 
pursued, Phineas of course leads them off. He opposes ighting, but the spirit 
moves him to “stay and see the fun.’? Nothing can tempt him to use the arm of 
flesh, but he promptly “executes judgment’? upon a wour ded man by pushing 
him down a precipice, quietly remarking the while ‘Friend, thee isn’t wanted 
here at all.”’ 

Jt is not surprising that Mrs. Srowe should call upon the fugitive slave him- 
self to resist recapture to the death; but she certainly knows that when white 
men—whether Quakers or no—countenance them in so doing,{they are accesso- 
ries in a murder, when an owner or his agent is killed. In this book she as- 
sumes a most heavy responsibility; she not only advises the fugitive slave to take 
the life of his owner to avoid recapture, but also to destroy the officer whom the 
local authorities may send to arrest him. More even than this; she calls up- 
on the people of the free States to aid him in doing so. She will find very few 
readers to applaud her object when nakedly stated. 

Be the law right or wrong, no such resistance as this should be encouraged. 
We have peaceful and constitutional modes of repealing obnoxious laws. Let 
writers use their efforts to have these resorted to. They will then be doing their 
whole duty. We think the fugitive slave law necessary and right ; but if weagreed 
with Mrs. Srowe concerning it, we should still protest against her way of defeating 
its provisions. In the first place she strikes at that respect due the constituted 
authorities upon which society everywhere rests ; in the next place, the course 
which she advises would lead to civil war. Heaven save us from philanthropy 
like this! 

We do not think that these heavy faults are at all redeemed by any great lite- 
rary merit in the work; but there is enough of this to give rise to a wish that 
Mrs. Srowe had employed her time and talent in some way more creditable to 
herself as an author and patriot. She misrepresents and exaggerates until her 
sketches not only lose all likeness to their purposed originals, but also whatever 
form or comeliness they might otherwise possess. She recommends robbery and 
murder on the part of the slave, aiding aud abetting him even in these on the part 
of the whites; resistance, moral and physical, to constituted authorities, and she 
seeks to lay the foundation for endless heart-burnings and contentions between 

the people of the two sections of the country. In one place, at least, *“*the Union” 
is sneeringly alluded to. The pernicious doctrine that ‘the slave is dissolved 


from all the obligations of mankind,’ is everywhere enforced. The immediate 


emancipation of the slaves, and their admission to equal civil and political rights 


are demanded as due to justice and christian duty. Many passages in the work 
point to amalgamation of the whites and blacks. ‘The direct inference to be 
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drawn from Mrs. Srowe’s support of this disgusting doctrine, is this: That she is 
willing to occupy the position of proposing to her countrywomen to submit them- 
selves to the embraces of negroes, thus becoming the mothers ofa degraded race 
of mulattoes. Can she be the advocate of prostitution like this ? 

While the whole question of slavery in the southern States is open to examina- 
tion, and claims no immunity from attack, those who undertake to discuss the 
general subject should be very sure of possessing more than ordinary qualifica- 
tions for inqutring into and setting forth the uwuth. It is easy to write a plausi- 






















ble story or essay on either side, but somewhat difficult to be just, temperate and 
intelligible either in attack or defence. To convey an idea of what may be de- 
manded ofa writer upon this subject, we subjoin an extract from a work of ths 
Jate Professor Dew, of Virginia. Premising that 1t was written before Abolition- 
ism became noisy, and while many southern politicians were busily seeking out 
feasible schemes for the emancipation of slaves. 

After alluding to the two classes of population in the southern States, Professor 
Dew says: 

“Upon the contemplation of a population framed like this, a curious and in- 
teresting question readily suggests itself to the inquiring mind: Can these two 
distinct races of people, now living together as master and servant, be ever se- 
parated? Can the black be sent back te his African home, or will the day ever 
arrive when he can be liberated from his situation and mount upwards in the 
scale of civilization and rights, to an equality with the white ? This is a question 
of truly momentous character ; it involves the whole framework of society, con- 
templates a separation of its elements, or a radical change in their relation, and 
requires for its adequate investigation the most complete and profound knowledge 
of the nature and sources of national wealth and political aggrandizement, an 
acquaintance with the elastic and powerful spring of population, and the causes 
which invigorate or paralyze its energies, together with a clear perception of the 
varying rights of ican amic all the changing circumstances by which he may be 
surrounded, and a profound knowledge of the principles, passions and susceptibi- 
lities, which make up the moral nature of our species, and according as they are 
acted upon by adventitious circumstances, alter our condition, and produce all 
that wonderful variety of character which so strongly marks and characterizes 
the human family. Well, then, does it behoove even the wisest statesman to ap- 
proach this august subject wit the utmost circumspection and diffidence ; its 
wanton rgitation is pregnant with mischief.”’ 


— 
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We respectfully commend the above extract to the careful consideration of all 
ambitious scriblers and declaimers upon this subject. 
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A BOND, 
to be sealed between the North and the South. 
From Mr. A. or Mississipr1 To Miss L. or MASSACHUSETTS. 


9 > 


When far off in the distant South, 
My heart 1s bounding free, 
Surrounded by the friends I love, 
Sweet girl, I think of thee. 








And when my soul shall leave this form, 
To join yon happy band, 

I’ll twine a wreath of charms for thee, 
Charms of tne Spirit Land. 


But may our bond of bliss be sealed,— 
We live a life of love,— 

Eros and Psyche like,—arise, 

Inarmed, to realms above. 
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Freedom of the Will. 


A. Beatty, of Ky. 


This has been a fruitful subject of discussion by men of distin- 
guished talents, who differ widely in their opinions. 

By one class of them the Arminian system (more or less modi- 
fied) has been advocated. By another the Calvinistic scheme has 
been strongly urged Among the latter the most celebrated writer 
was the late Jonathan Kidwards, who has discussed the subject with 
much ingenuity and great ability. 

His apparent advantage, in much of his elaborate argument, on 
the Freedom of the //7//, over his Arminian opponents, arises 
from his attributing to them the opinion (by no means necessary 
to the support of their views ) that the we// possesses an inherent 
and self-determining power, wninfluenced by motives or causes 
extraneous to itself. Taking for granted, that this opinion has 
been correctly attributed to Arminian writers, and admitting, as I 
do, that it is erroneous,* I will proceed to examine the views of 
President Edwards on the Free dom of the Will. 

In the first page of his inquiry, he explains what is the proper 
meaning of the word JF7//. He says: ‘it is plainly that by which 
the mind chooses anything.”? ‘*but,”? says he, *‘if any think it 
a more perfect definition of the Will to say, that it is that by 
which the soud either chooses or refuses, I am content with it.” 
Here it will be seen, that m/nd and sow/ are used synonimously. 
Thus the mind—or the faculties thereof—such as reason, un- 
derstanding, judgment &.—which examines, weighs and decides 
upon all the circumstances having an influence upon its determin- 
ation, decides and the w// *‘never fails in its obedience to the dic- 
tates of the understanding.”’ Hlere it will be seen that it is the 
mind, and not the ew2//, which is influenced and governed by 
‘*motives’’ (defined by President Edwards—page 4—to mean ‘‘the 
whole of that which moves, excites or invites the mind to volition, 
whether that be one thing singly, or many things conjunctly’’). 
The wz// is merely passive and invariably, and immediately by its 
volitions carries out the determinations of the mcnd. Many quo- 


Lit 


tations from President Edwards might be given to prove that this 


view of the subject is correct ; though by frequently speaking of 
the acts of the will, some confusion is thrown upon the subject. 
Thus in page 48 he says: ‘‘every acf of the will is some way con- 
nected with the wrderstanding, and is, as the greatest apparent 


* That this opinion was not entertained by the chief Arminian writers, such as 
Dr. Whitby, Pr. Samuel Clark, and Dr. Turnbull, sufficiently appears by the 
quotations and remarks of President Edwards, neges 48, 49, £0. | And in his re- 
marks (p. 140) where he alledgesthe Arminians are forced to explain themselves 
mining power of the wil’) by conforming to his views. 


(in relation to the sel 
it Mr. Chubb held **that the will, in all its acts, 18 


Again (p, 53) it is shown th 
influenced by motive and excitement.” 
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good is, in the manner which has already been explained, namely 
that the sovd (or mind) always wills or chooses that which, in the 
present view of the mand, considered in the whole of that view, 
and all that belongs to it, appears most agreeable.”” Same page: 
‘sag it is evident in itself that the acts of the wi// have some con- 
nection with the dictates or views of the wnderslanding, so this 
is allowed by some of the chief of the Armenian writers; particu- 
larly by Dr. Whitby, Dr. Samuel Clark and Dr. Turnbull.” 

Page 50: “Lhe wil/ does not determine itself in any one of its 
own acts, but a// its acts, every act of choice and refusal depends 
on and is necessarily connected with some antecedent cause; which 
cause is not the will ets: Ys issih: aoe if its own, nor anything per- 
taining to that faculty, but something belon: ging to a) noth r fae ult, 
whose acts go before the will in a// cts ai ts, and govern and de- 
termine ihe. m.”? These quotations 7“ sufficient to show that, in the 
opinion of President Edwards, the will possesses no self-governing 
power, but in ad/its ac/s is depen lent upon and governed by s mething 
going before, and ‘‘belonging to anvther faculty” (the mind), 

shes lent Edwards contends, and I thinkworrectly, that although 
in many instances the causes or motives of action in the soul are 
so intim itely connected as to render it difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the cause and effect, yet that the latter is invariably deter- 
mined by the former. 

Thus far, there is no material difference in my views and those 
of President Edwards ; and I desire that it may be distinct!y kept 
in view that when President Edwards speaks of the e¢// acting, or 
the acts of the w2//, he means only the acts of the soul or mind. 
This correction will render the following remarks more clear and 
intelligible. 

In treating on the freedom of the ‘‘ze7//,”’ and the necessity of 
human actions, President Edwards distinguishes between natural 
and moral necessity. Persons laboring under the former, are not 
accountable for their actions. But it is otherwise, as he contends, 
in relation to persons acting under a moral necessity. Moral 
nece sity, according to President Edwards, arises, first, from the 
positive laws of Gor d, in relation to the moral ec nduct of his crea- 
tures; and, secondly, that necessity which springs frem the influ- 
ence of causes or motives, operating upon the minds of men, and 
which (as the ménd is always influenced by the strongest motive ) 
trresistibly determines them to act implicitly in obedience to 
such causes or motives; and as motives s (as herein before defined ) 
roceed from God, the necessity under which his moral ereatures 

is of the same character as that necessity which arises from 
the laws of God.* 


TY 
f 


. Alth yuugh, in one sense. the mind ‘s influenced bv the strongest motives, yet 
nh ippens that its decisions are not founded upon the dest motives. 
God has presented to his moral crea‘ures atrain of motives waich, if their ru- 
ti } . " =e e 1 n7e ’ > 4 
ttonal powers were properly exercise |, and their passions kept unter due con 
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Thus in page 76, he remarks: ‘‘From what has been observed, 
it is evident that the absolute decrees of God are no more incon- 
sistent with human liberty, on account of any necessity of the 
event which follows from such decrees, than the absolute /ure- 
knowledge of God. Because the connection between the event 
and certain fore-knowledge is as infallible and indissoiuble as be- 
tween the event and the absolute decree.”’ 

In page 77: “If the foreknowledge be absolute, this proves the 
event known to be necessary.” Again, page TY—B8U: **We know 
that God knows the future voluntary actions of men in such a sense 
beforehand, as that he is able particularly to declare and foretell 
them, and to write them, or cause them to be written down in a 
book, as he often has done; and that therefore the necessary con- 
nection which there is between God’s fore-hnowledge and the 
event known, does as much prove the event to be necessary be- 
forehand, as if the Divine knowledge were in the same sense before 
the event, as the prediction or writing is.” 

Again, page 61: ‘*That the acts of the wills of moral agents are 
not contingent events, in that sense, as to be without all necessi- 
ty, appears by God’s certain fore-knowledge of such events.” 

These and many other passages, which might be quoted, show 
the sense in which President Edwards uses the term mural neces- 
sity. As God, as he contends, and which is not denied, is the 
author of all the cawses and motives, influencing the mind, to 
bring the will of his moral creatures to such a determination as he 
desires and fo7esees; and as his moral creatures are ¢rresistibly 
influenced by the causes and motives, presented to them by God, 
it necessarily follows, that they can act on/y in conformity with 
the pre-determinations of God. Now in such a state of things, I 
cannot perceive—though the contrary has been frequently averred 
by President Edwards—how there can be such a freedom of action 
in God’s moral creatures, as to make them accountable for their 
moral conduct. 

If motives are presented to their minds by God, which will have 
the same trresisézble influence as his positive decrees, governing 
and directing all their determinations, so that they have no moral 
ability to act, but in perfect obedience to such decrees, how can 
blame be attached to them for such obedience? According to this 
scheme, all things must come to pass, as God has pre-deter- 


trol, would be sufficient to induce them to make constant efforts to lead a steady, 
moral and virtuous life; yet, if the passions are not held in due restraint, and are 
suffered to get the masteiy over the rational powers of the mind—the moral re- 
tlections, the judgment and understanding—then evils and enormities of various 
<inds inevitably follow. As the mind is left free to reflect upon, weigh and de- 
cide, according to its best judgment, upon all the inducements presented to live a 
virtuous life, and to avoid the temptations to run into vice and folly, moral crea- 
tures are responsible for the use or abuse of these means, according to their sev- 
eral abilities and opportunities. Thus mankind are accountable beings, exactly 
in proportion to the moral ability which God has given them, and their means and 
opportunities, under all circumstances, of exercising those abilities. 
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mined, or decreed that they shall come to pass. We cannot, if 
this system be true, be regarded as in a state of probation and 
trial. We cannot be considered as sinful beings, because to do 
that which God has decreed we shall do, is to comply with his 
will, which cannot be regarded as sinful. Lut this is inconsistent 
with the common sense of all mankind, and the clear and indispu- 
table teachings of the Bible. 

Besides the moral necessity of President Edwards, upon which 
J have remarked sufficiently, there is another species of necessity, 
(if the fore-knowledge of God, as he contends, always creates 
necessity) which will remove the objections, which present them- 
selves to the scheme of the Calvinistie writers. 

A God of infinite Power, Wisdom and Goodness, could so con- 
stitute the mnds of his moral creatures as to leave them fué/ and 
perfect liberty to reason and reflect upon; to examine and weigh 
all the motives and inducements, which he in his infinite Wisdom 
and Goodness, should think proper to present to the reasoning 
faculties of his moral creatures ; leaving them to judge freely upon 
the weight due to such motives and inducements, and decide ac- 
cording to the dictates of their wnderstandings, as to their prop- 
er course of moral conduct. To deny that God could so constli- 
tute the minds of his moral creatures, would be to deny his énfin- 
ale Aten r. The acts ot moral beings thus constituted, would (in 
the sense in which President Edwards uses the term) be necessary 
because God could Soresee all the results of such free agency. But 
he admits—page T7—‘‘that fore-knowledge does not prove a 
thing to be necessary any more than after-knowledge.”’? Here 
then is a full admission that the circumstance of God’s foreseeing, 
what would be the acts of his moral agents, constituted as above 
supposed, could have no influence on their decisions. Indeed, 
is plainly self-evident that if God, in his infinite wisdom, should 
determine to constitute moral beings perfectly free agents, the cir- 
cumstance of his /ureseeing, what would be the acts of such morally 
free agents, could have no possible influence upon those acts. 

President Edwards contends that the acts of such free agents 
would be contingent and consequently that they could not be fore- 
seen by God, and, therefore, many evil consequences would ariso, 
(See pages 71 and To. ) 

In page 79, he says: ‘‘There is no succession in God’s knowl- 
edge, and the manner of his knowledge is, to us, inconceivable, 
yet thus much we know concerning it, that there is no event, past, 
present or to come, that God is ever uncertain of; he never is, 
never was and never will be without znfallible knowledge of it. 
He always sees the existence of it to be certain and infallible.’ 

After thus clearly and correctly expressing his views on the “ 
ject of God’s fore-knowledge, it is very singular that he should 
contend that the acts of pe rfectly free agents cannot be foreseen 
by God, because such acts are contingent. ‘This is equivalent to 
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saying that when God creates moral agents, and prescribes a cer- 
tain Course of m ral con luct, eithe r vy positive decrees, or by 
presenting mofives to their minds, in such manner as to r nder it 
emup) sstble for them to exercise any freedom uf will, then he can 
resee What their acts will be, because they spring from nece sty, 


J 


) 
1] pce - . cok ean ee 
cf mind or will, he cannot foresee what line of moral conduct they 


ut if he chooses to create moral agents, with a perfect freedom 


will pursue, although ‘‘there is” no event, past, present or to come, 
that God is ever uncertain of!’’ This is plainly contradictory. 

In page 116, President Edwards remarks: ‘I suppose none will 
deny that it is posstble for motives to be set before the mind so 
powerful, and exhibited in so strong a light, and under so advan- 
tageous circumstances as to be invinezie, and such as the mind 
cannot but yield to.” This I readily a Imit. But is it not egual/y 
possible, thi at a God of infinite power, Wisi lom and goodness cou l 
set before the mind, properly constituted for that purpose, motives 
and inducements to pursue a correct course of moral conduct; and 
with ability to do so, if the passions should be kept in due re- 
straint, and under proper control by the rational powers of the hu- 
man mind? That God could have so arranged lis system, for the 
government of his moral agents, as to have excluded sin from the 
world, no one can doubt, who admits his aimighty power. But in 
his infinite wisdom, he chose to adopt such a plan of moral agen- 
cy, as would be suitable for moral agents, who were to pass through 
a probationary state, and who should be invested with such free- 
dom of mind or will as would make them proper/y and just'y ac- 
countable for their moral conduct. Experience proves conclusively 
that such a system was framed by God for the government of 
moral creatures, in this world. God foresaw that the conduct ( 
his moral creatures, under the system which He, in his infini 


1 


power, wisdom and goodness, thought proper to adopt 

be without sin, and therefore he pre-determined to send his only 
begotten Son to make an atonement for the sins of the world. 

The following extract from P grycu Edw: ards (page 66) pk: 

this subject in a beautiful point of view. ‘*The Messiah came to 
save men from their sins, and to deliver them from their spiritual 
enemies, ‘‘that they might serve him in righteousness and holiness 
before him. He gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all inequity and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zeal- 
ous of good works.”’ And, therefore, his success consists in gain- 
ing men’s hearts to virtue, in being made God’s willing people i 
the day of his power. His conquest of his enemies consists in his 
victory over men’s corruptions and vices. And such a victory and 
sucli a dominion is often expressly foretold; that his kingdom 
should fill the earth; that all people, nations and languages siould 
serve and obey him; and so that all nations should go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, that he might teach them his ways, and 
that they might walk in his paths; and that all men should be 
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drawn to Christ. and the earth be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord (by which, in the style of Scripture, is meant true virtue and 
religion), as the waters cover the seas ; that God’s law should be 
put in men’s inward parts, and written in their hearts; and that 
God’s people should be all righteous, GL... &e.”’ 

But it should be recollected, as President Edwards observes, 
(p. 67) that “men are blessed in Christ no otherwise than as they 
are brought to acknowledge Him, trust in Him, love and serve 
Hlim, as 1s represented and predicted in Psl. 72, 11: ‘All kings 
shall fall down before him ; all nations shall serve him.‘* ‘*Men 
shall be blessed in Him; all nations shall call Him blessed.”’ 

President Edwards, under his scheme of necessity, admits **the 
advantage and benefit of the use of means and endeavors.”? The 
advantage and benefit of such means and endeavors, on the part 
of free agents, in the sense in which I use that term, seem to be 
more appropriate; and to all who make use of such means and en- 
deavors, the assistance of God’s Holy Spirit is offered to bring them 
to salvation through Christ. Thus God, in lris system of govern- 
ment for his moral creatures, made ample provisions for those who, 
he foresaw, would fall into sin, provided they would seek salvation 
through Christ by the use of such means and endeavors as were 
within their power. 

I will make one more quotation from President Edwards (page 
140), and a few suggestions thereon, when I will close my remarks. 

He says: **Notwithstanding his doctrine (of necesszty) man is 

entirely, perfectly and unspeakably different from a mere ma- 
chine, in that he has reason and wnderstanding, and has a fac- 
ulty of wé//, and so is capable of volition and choice; and in that 
his we// is guided by the dictates or views of his understanding ; 
and in that his external actions and behaviour, and in many re- 
spects, also his ¢howghts and the exercise of his ménd is subject 
to his will [or rather his soul or mind], so that he has /‘berty to 
act according to his choice, and do what he pleases; and, by means 
of these things, is capable of moral habits and moral acts, and 
such inclinations and actions as, according to the common sense 
of mankind, are worthy of praise, esteem, love and reward; or, on 
the contrary, of disesteem, detestation, indignation and punish- 
ment.”’ 
All this is very perceivable and fully granted, under such a sys- 
tem or scheme of moral government, as I have contended for, but 
I cannot see, how it can consist with such a system of oral ne- 
cessi/y as has been urged by President Edwards. 

Note.—The paging referred to above, will be found in the second volume of 
the works of President Edwards, in four volumes, a reprint of the Worcester 
edition &c,. Published New York, Leavitt T>ow and Co., 194 Broadway. 1844. 
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The Plains. 


THE PLAINS, 


Being a Collection of Veracious Memoranda, taken during the Expedition of 
Exploration in the year 1845, from the Western Settlements of Missouri to the 
Mexican Border, and from Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas to Fort Gibson, 


via South Fork of Canadian—North Mexico and Noith Western Texas. 


By FRANCOIS DES MONTAIGNES, of St. Louis. 


CHAPTER TWO. 
In which the reader becomes marvelously edified concerning divers things and classes of 
persons. 

The morning following the storm last aescribed, the ruddy sun arose bright 
and warm, and seemed to repay the half-drowned wretches on Boone’s Fork for 
the inconveniences which they had suffered, by infusing into them the following 
day, a most cheering and comfortable degree of warmth. The men spread out 
their blankets and clothing to the sun’s rays, wiped the damp and rust from their 
guns, and long before the sun was preparing to again descend below the west, 
they evinced by their quick motions that their sprightliness of which the tempest 
had momentarily deprived them, was returned in full force. Another shelter 
was reared; the men to whose numbers there was an increase of some twenty or 
thirty others by this time, were divided off into messes of seven and eight, and to 
these were distributed provisions and the necessary utensils to prepare them for 
use—bread, crackers, bacon, sugar and coffee, together with tin-pans, cups, cof- 
fee-boilers and fry-pans. 

The consequence of these distributions became soon manifest. The crackers 
were soon devoured, fires were made, and whilst some sat around and gazed at 
the preparations around them, there were some cutting and frying meat, others 
with their arms in dough and flour up to the elbow, and others again browning 
and grinding coffee. Truly it was a time of cooks and cookings. 

Whilst the camp was being increased each day by the arrival of new bands and 
groups of engagés, the captain and his aids were not idle. Mules and horses 
were purchased for the use of the campaign; wagons were bought and putintoa 
condition for immediate use; tents were being manufactured; the provisions were 
stored into sacks to the amount of some sixty or eighty weight, in order for 
packing, whilst the animals were quietly herding out on the prairie and feeding 
on the splendid grass, in order to prepare themselves unconsciously for the trip 
before them. 

The loafering portion of the little army occupied themselves in shooting at a 
mark (by the way they were mostly proficients), hunting rabbits along the little 
creek (Boone’s Fork), fishing for cat and sun-fish, and mounting a mule now 
and then, and scampering across the prairie in pursuit of some scape-grace mule 
or horse. 

Before many days had gone by, the company were divided into guards for the 
purpose of drilling them for the journey ahead. 

The guard of the last nignt-watch was always that of the following day and it 
was their business to drive their animals at day-break out of the enclosure or ca- 
ral into the prairie, and there to watch over them, so that none might wander un- 
til dusk, when they would again drive them into the caral and be relieved by the 
first watch. Mounting a mule and galloping over the green slopes was at first 
great amusement for those verdant ones who were yet fresh and innocent, 
but after they had passed a whole day on horseback out on the prairie, ina 
heavy, searching rain, during which it is very necessary that tae guard keep 
awake, for it is the nature of a band of mules to turn their backs to tle storm and 
travel before it, if not prevented, and even then it frequently happens that they 
will not heed any attempt to obstruct their passage, but will one and all dash 
forward with curved neck and erect ears, snorting and kicking, in one immense 
band, and gallop like a tornado over the distant swells. After spending a day in- 
terspersed with such scenes, I repeat, the greenhorns soon become heartily dis- 
gusted with mule guarding and mule riding, and if they had not been forced as it 
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were to guard in their turn, I doubt much whether any of them would have felt 
willing to volunteer his services fi uch duty, even though the mules take a 
stampe lel and travel off a | | ! 

Some mules there were tox hich entertained as great an abhorrence for be- 
ing rode, asthe class of wh just spoke, did for riding them, and it was a so- 
lemn fact that these same mules {try all kinds of modes and manners whereby 
to ease themselves of their op; ssion and their rider at the sametime. One 
woul t or most fere us al en approached with a bridle and snort most 
terrific r, as if he! lever seer lle. Another would not submit to be 
tion and make off, frequently 


swell himself when girt, and 


t must needs turn hi sat in a contrary 


with bridle-holder and green . ther would 
reby pitching his sage rider heels over 


afterwards slip from under the saddle, the 
head on the grass. Others again w rd 1 prose 4 the bridle bit like a vice between 
their teeth and then make off in spite of everything greenhorn could do or say. 
Some would not go at ers ‘vould go too fast. and some would be very 
quiet a ‘ea nt od, and then there would ensue aseries of snorts, 
large whirlings, kickings ¢ whizzings, which might vie with any of the per- 
.| 


formances of the classie Bucephalus. 


These same mules by the way ar re tremendor isly stout in the neck; a common lit- 
le Spanish mule can make off vy ng rope tie 


iolding ‘end,a rate of abont 8 miles per hour, and L have fre- 


‘notice . w acros hills and hollows with five or six stout 


The success of mules in these instances 


{about his neck and a green- 


vyhorns holdi 
was not to be wonder a } great slightin keeping their heads toward 
rou, and there is great dang To! ieir heets which cause wounds equal to 
rokes from a bowie knife. There were some mules too which were difficult of 

I le a greenhorn would approach, on that side 
ld he come in contact with the mule’s heels instead of his head. There were 
-s again which could not suffer to be tickled in the ribs by spurs, and these 
likewise try all dial olical and cunning tricks to throw their riders. One 
instance of d [ well remember and will narrate it even now, as il- 
lustrating most forcibly both to us and to the greenhorn in question, the fact that 


ever 


some mules are ticklish. 

Sam, Ike and Zeke being guards for the day, mounted a like number of di- 
minutive but stout mules and set forth to guard the herd. 

Sam and Ike by chance were mounted on patient and good hearted quadru- 
peds, but it happened to Zeke’s mortification that his mule was almost a little too 
low and short in the legs. Zeke’s legs were remarkably lengthy and hung down 
belo = ie mule’s belly like a brace of tow-lines. 

We had been out for some three or four hours, when Zeke’s mule becoming 


tired no doubt with the weight he bore, beran to move about less briskly than at 


first. Hereupon Zeke esteeming it his duty to spur up his ambition, quietly drew 
up one leg and applied his armed heel to the sides of said mule. This was done 
as quietly could have been done; but before ke’s legs returned fairly to its 
stirrup, Zeke himself was east heels over head like lightning and the mule sped 
away to join his comrades. This fall not be “ton from any conside rable height, 
was, however accompanied with some liltle feelings of surprise in Zeke’s mind, 
and it was some time before he recovered his minu so far as to go and catch his 
animal again. There existed in Zeke’s mind, however, a sort of doubt as to the 
canse which oceasioned his headlong descent, and he resolved to plant himself 
with much firmness in the saddle and try the manoeuvre again. Without more 
ado therefore, he grasped the pommel of the saddle with one hand, and applied 
his heel four the second time to the mule’s r This action, however, was at- 
tended with a more rapid eff»ct th » first, and Zeke felt himself going through 
the air without creat violence. : head struck the soil first. and his long body 


rearing itself erect for a mome ottom upwards, at last fell to the ground. 
Zeke picked himself up. 


1Stampede or stampado, a Mexican wor! applied by them to that picturesque, yet terrific 
manoeurre exhibited by a band of wild norses when terrified by anv approaching object. 
With expanded nostril, erect ear and flowing mane and tii!, head hich in the air,the terrified 
animals start off like the wind and soon disappear overthe prairie. 

2Cabresse, a sort of rope made by the Indians from the hide of a buffalo. They cut it into 
long slits or strings and plat them. They are about the thickness of a man’s finger and very 
stout. They are of various lengths from tento forty feet. 
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AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
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Tue Western Jovrnat is designed to embrace every subject con- 
nected with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, 
Mines, and Internal Improvement. 

A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, which will 
be collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects con- 
tained in the respective numbers. 

The development of the vast resources of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and the improvement of the intellectual and social condition of 
its inhabitants, will be constantly kept in view ; and the leading arti- 
cle of each number will be devoted to the advancement of these 
objects. In attempting to illustrate and give direction to the economy 
connected with the leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have 
undertaken mere than has been done, or proposed by any other jour- 
nal with which they are acquainted. 

AZ Owing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will here- 
after constitute a volume, and a general Index will be made out to ac- 
company the 6th and 12th numbers. 

#@ Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing pros- 
pectus in their papers, once in three months, will be furnished with 
the work for one year. 
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